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Les Recettes‘ Exterieurs.—The External Receipts. By Sir Francis 
D’Ivernois. 


HERE is no traé of this intelligent writer which abounds more 
in interefting information than this now before us, or which 
tore deferves the ferious attention of this country at the prefent mo- 
ment. Sir Francis fhews, by arguments that carry conviction with 
them to every unprejudiced mind, how impoffible it is for France to 
carry on her expenfive imperial and military eftablifhments from her 
own internal refources ; how greatly exaggerated thofe refources are 
bythe l'rench writers on the fubject ; on what fallacious principles 
their exaggerations are founded ; and how neceflary it is to the exift- 
ence of the enormous power of France that fhe fhould be able to fub- 
fift her numerous armies on the contribution of tributary ftates, whom 
he either oppreffes by her invafion, or pillages, while at the fame time 
the infults, by the {pecious pretence of proteétion. 

We fhall firft tranflate a paflage from page 93, which the author 
has prefixed as a motto, and which, though it is fo perfeétly appli- 
cable to himfelf, is copied from a n*nifefto of the (then) Conful of 
the French Republic to the Dey of Algiers, inferted in the Moniteur 
of Auguft 21, 1802. 


“ In reading the note of the depredations which he has exercifed within 
fix months on the different powers of Europe, we are lefs aftonifhed at the 
extreme rapacity than at the audacity of this barbarian, who is apparently 
the fovereign of the univerfe, fince he treats all the other governments as 
ifthey were his tributaries.” 


Sir Francis begins his work by ftating what M. Hauteville, a go- 
vrnment writer of France, has faid in confutation of fome of his 
former traéts on the French finances, in a work intitled De |’Etat de 
la France a la fin de ’An. VIII. 

M. Hauteville obferves, 


“ The refutation of every thing that malevolence has publifhed on the 
tvils of the paft, and the dangers of the future, may be found complete 
a this fimple obfervation, l'rance has paffed fix years of revolution, and 
ta years of war. She flill exifts; never was fhe more powerful. She has 
fnifhed, without weakening herfelf, and fhe will not ceafe then to fur- 
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nifh, without hazarding her power, all the expences neceflary for her pre. 


fervation. She has prevented her enemies from invading her territories; 
fhe has penetrated twice into the heart of Germany ; fhe has diffolved the 
moft gigantic, the moft univerfal aflociation that has ever been feen on the 
face of the earth. Thefe are the refults which thofe writers, who tear 
France to pieces by their inveétives, and depreciate her by their calcula- 
tions, would do well to try to refute ; and if they cannot accomplith this, 
they muft be compelled either to own that fhe pofleffes more powerful 
refources in her own bofom than they choofe to allow, or that fhe has 
been able to triumph over the moft powerful obftacles by the moft feeble 
méans.” 


To this Sir Francis anfwers : 


*« The logician, who pufhes me by preffing this dilemma, will permit 
me to obferve, that there exifts a third point of controverfy between us; 
to afcertain whether the refources, by the affiftance of which the Republic 
furnifhed all the expences for its prefervation, were refources properly its 
own, or refources which its enemies futered them to tear from them, and 
which ought to have ferved as obftacles. As for the refources which the 
ftill finds in her own bofom, M. Hauteville has every reafon to call them 
powerful, if he means refources not neceflary for prefervation, but re- 
fources of aggreffion ; for, in effect, they only exiit by war, and for war. 
And he was himfelf fo convinced of this, that in inveftigating how his fel- 
low-countrymen were able tu éxecute with glory a tafk that never yet 
had been impofed on any people, three caufes are fufficient to explain fo 
great a phenomenon to him: * They perfe&ed the art of war; they have 
eftablifhed the theatre of it among their neighbours, and they have made 
them bear the burthen of it.” 


To prove the afiertion that Buonapar'c, even in time of apparent 
eace, looks forward to further refources of the fame kind, Sir 
Francie fhews how careful he has been to open a tree paflage to all 
thofe countries which may be termed his tributary allies, by dif- 
mantling al] the fortreffes on the frontiers, and efteblifhing a corps 
of pioneers on the Alps, to open an eafy accefs for the firft vilit 
which it fh:!l be convenient for him to make to Italv. Such precau- 
tions (he adds) do not they {peak plainly to all his allies, Tranfalpine 
and Tranfrhinian, * Encreafe and multiply at prefenc, that I may 
¢ certain, when I have occafion, to levy men and money among 
you; return to indu(ftry, augment your ftores, and cultivate your 
lands in peace, till the Gallic armies fhall find it neceflary to come 
and put your farms in requifition, and fequefter your magazines.’ 
The author proceeds to fhew by what various fubterfuges the go- 
vernment of France has hitherto evaded the pretended conttitutional 
right of the people to have an annual account of the national fup- 
plies and expenditure ; and on this he makes the following impor- 
tant obfervation. 


«« But it zbove all imports the people of England to remark, that here 
the great charter of the French has been violated in the only point that 
interefts them, becaufe this violation puts the rival nations on ap unequal 
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D’Ivernois’ External Recéipts. 4st 


footing «s to the rifks and the means of agereffion. In effect, as long 2s 
the chief of the republic, or the empire of France, was bound to fabmit 
to the legiflative authorities the annual law, which fubjefted him to ap- 
ply fuch fums only to fuch and fuch fervices; the Britifh miniftry, on 
cating an eye on that law, which may be called the Budget, would find 
there the fame pledge of peace which they gave on their part on de- 
daring before hand the maximum of the fums, which it is permitted them 
toappropriate to the department of the navy or the army. But now 
every thing is changed in this refpect, for it was by difpenfing with the 
prefentation of this annual law, that in September 1802 Buonaparté was 
enabled to appropriate clandeftinely to his army and navy * 2,600,000 
more for the fecond year of the peace, than during the laft year of the war, 
afurplus that was not known either to the Englifh or the French till March 
1803.”” 

Sir Francis afterwards proceeds to fhew how the internal receipts 
of France have diminifhed, in proportion to the expenditure, fince 
the revolution ; and the induftry of the government in conceal- 
ing it. 

« Thofe” (he favs) ‘* who know that Buonaparté publicly reproached 
Louis XVI for the impolitic avowal of a deficiency, and attributed his 
rin to that avowal, might well fuppofe that his fucceffor, whatever 
wight happen, would never expofe himfelf to the fame reproach: fuch 
reircumftance is fufficient to explain to us the effrontery with which he 
afterwards boafted, that he had —— the deficiency into a furplus of 
§o,oool. ‘Whefe boafts, however, only continued till February 1804, a 
period when the fection of finances at length pronounced, that all the 
branches of the revenue were decreafing, and that at length it would be 
reduced to 18,800,000]. If this prognoftic fhould be verified, and Buo- 
haparté continues his peace eftablifhment on the footing of 25,840,000). 
the pretended {urplus of 80,000]. with which he congratulated the 
French in the year X, will be changed into an effectual deficiency of near 
#,000,000l.’’ 


In our laft Appendix + we quoted the opinion of M. Volney, re- 
itive to the infalubrity of the prefent climate of France, owing to 
the great decrea'e of wood. Sir Francis fhews us that this opinion 
has been confirmed as to the deterioration both of the climate and 
the foil, by a programma of the national inftitute. But it feems this 
ravage of the forefts has been fince encreafed. 


It was believed” (the author fays) ‘* that this evil was carried to its 
greateil length, when an order of government eame out for the conftruc- 
tion of between 3000 and 4000 gun-boats for the conqueft of the Britifh 
lands ; and this conttruétion took place in the vicinity of the navigable 


ae. 





* The author calculates the fupplies, &c. of France by livres tournois, 
ind thofe of England by pounds flerling; to which we fhall reduce both, 
& being more uniform, facilitaung the comparifon, and being more 
fimiliar to the Englifff reader. REvVIEWG:R. 

t Appendix to Vol. XIX. p, 469. 
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rivers, exactly at the expence of thofe woods which had fuffered mo 
during the time of the revolution, and which now, we are told, only ex- 
hibit vaft abatis. If this be fo, this gigantic enterprife will certainly 
leave a longer impreffion on the memory of France than of England.” 


Sir Francis D’Ivernois, proceeding in his obfervations on M. 
Hauterive’s book, fhews the fallacy of his arguments to prove that 
the public revenue of France has not fuffered by the divifion of pro. 
perty. 

“« Tagree with him” (he fays) ‘‘ that fince the revolution both houfe; 
and eftates belong to double, treble, or perhaps quadruple the number of 
co-proprietors : thanks to that operation which parcelled out the confif- 
cated domains into a million lots; and thanks to the fubfequent laws, 
which, to multiply thofe lots more and more, decreed the divifion of pro- 
perty held in common,’ interdigted all entails, abdicated the right of pri- 
mogeniture; and deprived the father of a family of the power of dif 
pofing of his ah eet according to the merit or demerit of his children, 

et us examine if thefe fine operations impart little or much to the public 
fupplies.” 

« Without doubt fuch laws muft have already confiderably divided the 
taxable revenue, and that they will continue to fubdivide it more and 
more. But fince M. Hauteville cites to us this extreme divifion as a proof 
of means to encreafe the public revenue, let us examine it only as far as 
it relates to the interefts of that revenue. We thall fee that it has already 
been the caufe of incalculable loffes to it even from the fingle circum- 
ftance that the colleétors can only receive that in {mall portions, which they 
formerly gathered in large maffes.”’ 

“© Nobody will difpute but that it is infinitely more eafy to levy forty 
— on one head of a family, who enjoys aclear income of two hun- 

red pounds, than to levy the fame proportion of one-fifth on the fame 
income equally divided among five children. In the firft cafe, by taxing 
the father at forty pounds, only a part of his fuperfluity is demanded of 
him; inthe fecond, to obtain eight pounds from each of his children, 
part of what is abfolutely neceflary tor their fupport, mutt be torn from 
them ; five diftrefied proprietors will fucceed to one proprietor in eafy 
circumftances.”’ 

The author proceeds to mention the progreffive march of this par- 
celling out of property, tending in the fpace of a few centuries to 
realife the hopes of fome republican vifionaries, that cach member of 
this empire of equals will have only the exadct fum of eight fous a 
day to fpend. Happily, he fays, the activity of the French people, 
and their natural love of diftinétion, wiil check their legiflators in 
their foolifh enterprife, though it is in fome degree accelerated by 
ttie high price of Jabour, the inevitable confequence of this agrarian 
law. The price of.labour in France has already encreafed in the 

roportion of three to five, which has eitablifhed in the country 4 
rt of level between what is termed the new ftate of comfort of the 
Fabourer, and the circumfcribed {tate of thofe who live on their 
rents; a change which’has ruck fuperficial obfervers, as a proof that 

agricultufe has gained. 
The 
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The following quotation on this fubjeét, from a late French pub- 

lication of acknowledged exceilence (Stati/liqgue Générale) merits the 

ferious attention of thofe perions in this country who confider fmall 
farms as the fovereign panacea for all agricultural complaints, 


« The fyftem that directed the fale of all the national domains, by 
dividing them, to facilitate the purchafe, has augmented the number of 
proprietors who cultivate their own land; and by that meafure, has 
done infinite harm to agriculture. All thefe new proprietors, good cul- 
tivators if you will, but formerly fimple day labourers, had neither 
means nor the knowledge to cultivate with advantage. ‘The good farms 
they bought are fo no longer; their fertility has difappeared, becaufe 
they have ndt been able to reitore by manure what they have exhaufted by 
frequent crops; an evil fo much more confiderable, inafmuch as thefe 
national poffeiiions were in the beit ftate of cultivation, and produced the 
moft abundant crops. This is not without its remedy; by degrees all 
thefe fmmal] divifions of property will re-unite in one hand, when neceffity 
compels the little proprietor, who cannot live on the portion of land 
which he cultivates, to part with it, he will again become a day labourer. 
His condition will be better, and agriculture will gain by it.” 


The Englifh traveller will not perhaps think the French writer al- 
together wrong if he will compare the ftate of agriculture in the 
large farms of Berkfhire, and the north of Hampfhire, with the 
{mall ones of the New Foreft, where the cultivator for his fub- 
filtence unites the occupations of farmer, day-labourer, fmuggler, 
and poacher. 

Sir Francis afterwards examines the nature of the taxes in France, 
fince the new fyitem has taken place; and after cenfuring many of 
thofe under the old government, he adds— 


« But if a mind the moft foolifh and moft perverfe had been chofen 
for the exprefs purpofe of rendering them a thoufand times worfe, one 
might have defied it to have done it more effectually than the prefent re- 
formers have to preferve every thing that was worft in the old fyfiem, the 
lotteries for example; or to fupprefs every thing that was beft, fuch as 
the exclufive fale of tobacco, the produce of which raifed to 1,200,090). 
and was an abfolute prodigy in the art of political finance.” 


The following paflage, which marks the different characters of 
the people of France and of England, with regard to public ex- 
pences and public fupplies, is fo ftriking, that we are induced, 
though rather long, to infert it without abridgment. 


“ The French almoft always applaud every new proje& of public ex- 
penditure, however extravagant, with tranfport; but revolt againft 
every new tax, without examining if it is indifpenfible or not. The peo- 
ple of England, on the contrary, refift, as by inftinét, all projeéts of 
new expenditure, all creations of new places, whofe utility is not evi- 
dent; but they acquiefce at once in all neceflary fubfidies, and while they 
make up their minds to pay annually the 34 millions which the French 
revolution has already coft them, they are only more ardent in cenfuring 
the finecures that ftill exift, though their whole amount doos got exceed 
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one hundred thoufand pounds. Accuftomed for ages to chufe repreien. 
tatives to vote their contributions, to appropriate their application, and 
to control the accounts, they fubmit with docility to all the taxes re. 
quired of them, however heavy they may be. To what is this pheno- 
menon to be attributed? It is becaufe their reprefentatives being men of 

foperty, and their offices gratuitous, the people have contracted the 
habit of confidering them as their natural proteétors. It is the refiftance 
which thefe reprefentatives oppofe to fuperfluous expences, that infures 
the affent of their conitituents to thofe to which they give their own, 
Buonaparté, blind to this, by putting an end to every fpecics of oppo- 
fition, has broken with his own hand the only inftrument by which he 
could have rebuilt the financial edifice of France. He has not been able 
to comprehend the force of this phrafe, not lefs ingenious than profound, 
of a tribune to whom he complained of the refiftance of his cuileagues. 


That which refifts fupports.” 


Sir Francis fhews afterwards that the deficiency of the revenues of 
France, in proportion to the expenditure on the peace eftadlifhment, 
becomes a furplus in the time of war. Not only from the plunder 
of the invaded countries, and the compelling them to fubfift the in- 
vading armies, but from the additional circumftances that the armies 
of France are themfelves on a more economical footing in war than 
in peace. In peace, like all other armies in military governments, 
the officers and foldiers will be expenfive and Juxurious, and the 
means of fupply muft be liberally given by the people, or they will 
take them by force. The difference of the war expence bctween the 

refent and ancient gcvernment of France, and its effeét on the ac- 
gual ftate of the Freneh, is thus defcribed by the author. 


*¢ Let us be juft. It is here that Buonaparté has difplayed a real eco- 
nomy. Itis here that he furpaffed the great Frederick, who gave the 
firft example, how to organize his armies in fuch a manner, that in ful! 
action they fhould not be more expenfive, than when in their own gar- 
rifons. The military men of Pruffia, who witnefled the march of the 
French troops into Hanover, were furprifed to fee the officers mixed with 
the common foldiers, enduring the fame fatigues, and carrying the fame 
burthens; and that horfes, fervants, and other indulgences, that every 
other army confider as abfolute neceffaries, could be refufed to them as the 
fuperfluities of luxury.” 

‘* The advantage which refults from this, both to the activity of the 
French armies, and the fuccefs of their operations, is incalculable; fince 
they carry nothing with them, if we may ufe the expreffion, but their in- 
ftruments of death; but it is fufficient for us to fhew and to prove how 
much the prefent peace eftablifhment exceeds, and the war eftablifhment 
falls fhort of the expence of the ancient fyftem.”’ 


As acorollary to thefe obfervations, Sir Francis points out the ne- 
¢effity of all the powers of Europe uniting till thefe external re- 
fources of warfare are all taken, and fhe fhall be compelled, like 
her neighbours, to fubfift her armies within her own territories. 
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Charadterick “fabann Gatifried vin Herder, Von Danzx und Gruber. 
Svo. Leipzig. 1805. 1 Rehlr. 20 Gr.—Characteriflics of FG. 
Von Herder, &e. 


R. Gruber, in the Preface to this work, diftin&ly explains its 

nature and defign. It contains, firft, a general view of Her- 
der’s writings, by Mr. Danz, who fludied under him. Next follows 
Gruber’s effay on his genius and character. “Phis explains the pe- 
euliar bent and caft of his genius ; traces it in its developement and 
productions’; illuftrates the charaMter of the author from that of the 
man; introduces, for this purpofe, a {ketch of his /:fe, his perfonal 
appearance, and the fortunes he experienced in the world; then dif- 
criminates his feveral degrees of merit, as a philofopher, ao historian, 
atheolozian, a philologift, an antiquarian, a poet, a tranflator, &c. 
The curious information with which this eflay is enriched, and the 
ingenious train of difquifition which runs through it, cannot but 
make it highly acceptable to every reader of talte and philofophy who 
is a lover of literary biography. 


Rufsland unter Alexander dem Erflen. Eine hiftorifche Nachricht ; 
heraufgeben von H. Storch.—Number XI. or Vol. LV. Part II.— 
Ruffia under Alexander the Firft, &c. 


F the exiftence and continuation of this periodical work, fome 

account has been given ina former Appendix, ‘rhe growing 
importance of the Ruffian nation and government, as one of the 
greatelt powers in Europe, and the progrefiive civilization of that exten- 
five empire, are inceflantly adding new interefl to every thing in li- 
terature that tends to make the ftate of nature and life in Ruffia, 
more familiarly known to the reit of the world. Mr. Storch, there- 
fore, profecutes his undertaking with fuccefs. [he prefent number 
contains an account of various beneficent aéts of the Emprefs- 
mother; a fketch of the hiftory of the con(titution of Livonia, and 
its abolition by the order of the 2oth of February 1805; particulars 
refpe&ting the Ruffian expedition round the world; mifcellaneous 
facts relative to the prefent {tate of the means of public inftruction ; 
accounts of certain noble and patriotic actions; prefent {tate of the 
forefts in Ruffia, &c. 


Georgsi Henrici Linemann, &c. Defcriptio Caucafi, Gentiumque Cau 
cafiarum, ex Strabone, comparatis Scriptoribus recentiaribus. Leip- 


zig. Feind. 1803. 4toa, Per. 66. 


HIS is a prize-eflay, which was read in the univerfity of Got- 
tingen, on the 4th of June 1803. ‘The latinity is pure and 
elegant. Great learning apgcars in the fkill with which Strabo’s 
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geography of Caucafus, is correéted and elucidated by comparifon 
with the accounts of modern travellers. In pavticular, the author 
has advantageoufly availed himfelf of the narratives of Gulde»/ad 
and Reinegg. Ue curioufly illuftrates a portion of the hiltory of the 
ancient commerce between [ndia and the countries weft of Caucafus. 
We perceive, with regret, that he is unacquainted with that emi- 
nently curious Englifh work, Tue Lire anp ADVENTURES oF 
JoserH Emiw. But, in the whole, this eflay does great honour to 
its author; and is not unworthy of a place in libraries, befide the 
geographical works of Vincent and of Rennell. 


Spanifche Mifcelien: Heraufg, von Ch. A. Fifcher. Berlin. Unger, 
1803. Pp. 266. 8vo. Eefter Band.—Spanifh Mijfcellanies pub- 
lifhed by Ch. A. Fifcher, Se. 


Bie defign of the editor is to give, periodically, in this publi- 
cation, the materials from the Spanifh journ?!s and monthly 
mifcellanies. This firft number exhibits feveral interettine articles, 
in the provinces e(pecially of natural hiftory and of polite literature. 
‘The appearance of a fecond number has been expected fome time in 
Germany, with confiderable impatience. 


Augufieum, Drefden’s Antike Denkmaler, enihaltena. Heraufgeb, von 
Wilhelm Gottlieb Becker, &c.—Auguffeum, containing the ancient 
Monuments in Drefden. 18 Sheets of Letter. prefs, and 10 C:p- 
per-plates. Price 8 Rixdollars. Leipzig. 1804. 


HIS is the firit number of a work that has been, fome time, car- 
neftly defired, for the illuftration of the curiofities of Dref- 
den. The author calls it fugu/leum, after the names of the monarchs 
by whom the monuments which it reprefents and defcribes, were co'- 
lefed. Auguflus the Firfl, in the middle of the fixteenth century, 
collected a number of coins and other rare antiquities of fmall bulk. 
Augufius the Second purchaled the colleétion of Princes Chigi, witha 
multitude of other pieces of great value. Auguffus the Third added, 
among other things, fome beautiful remains of art found on the fide 
of Old Antium, and three famous ftatues which had been in the pof- 
feffion of Prince Bugene of Savoy. Frederict Auguftus, the reigning 
elector, has more than equalled the examples of ehe tafte and munif- 
cence of his predeceffors. 

The firft figures in this number reprefent four mummies. ‘They 
are confidered by the writer of the defcription, as affording, moft 
probably, fpecimens of the feveral modes of embalming mentioned 
by Herodotus, and by Diodorus Siculus. The next fubject of re- 


prefentation, is a three-fided pedeftal, which is fuppofed one of the § 


oldeft works of Grecian art now remaining, and is thought to have 
belonged 
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belonged to a table or altar in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. On 
each fide, it is oraament ed with curious groupes of houres in bas- 
relief, Lt is of Pentelican marble, and was, formerly, in the col- 
le€tion of the Princes Chigi. “Phe eighth engraving 's of the figure 
of an old Grecian prieft. The ninth is a Pallas, one of the molt 
beautiful remains of Grecian fculpture. “The whole work muft be 
owned to be of menetale EXEL or whether we regard the beauty 
and accuracy of the engravings, or the merits of the jiterary illuitra- 
tions with which they ; are accompanied. 


4 


De la philofophie de la Nature; ou Traité de Morale pour le Genre 
Humain. Tiré de la Philofophie, et fonde fur la iedinia, “ime, 
Editi in, et la feule conforme au Muanuserit original. ro tom. 
8vo. a Paris, chiz Gide, Libraire. 1804.—Of the Philofophy of 


r ‘~ 
Natur (, Ue. 


HEN we firft perufed this title page, we felt ftrong fore. 

bodinys that our oficial tafk would be a truly laborious one, 
Accultomed as we are to the d rudgery of **fuch re: iding as was never 
read,’’ we were appal'ed at the profpect of labouring through ten octava 
volumes 62 morals, by a French writer of the pretent day. We fuf- 
pected that we fhouid have a chaos to w: ide through, which would de- 
mand all our patience, and long tried perfeverance. But the reality 
has gone far beyond all our fufpicions and forebodings. No mind, 
except that of a modern French writer, can have the molt faint con. 
ception of tne multifarious and diicordant matter which enters inte 
the compofition of this literary falmagundi, this hotch potch of phy- 
fics, motaphvfics, morality, immoraiiry, poh tics, love itories, epo- 
tifm, &c. &c. ferved up with the h) gh feaioning, Ja fauce picguante 
of iceptici{m and irrelivion. 

This work made up of fhreds and patches “has heen in a pro- 
greflive ftate, as the writer thinks, to perfection, for more than thirty 
years.”” During which period, we are tol’, that the plaftic and parental] 
hand of the author has been, on every new edition, folicitoufly occu.. 
pied in correcting the deformities, and siilins new beauties to this 
favourite progeny of his youth. VT he firft edition appeared in 1770; 
but this Mr. Courvoifier, one of his editors, informs us was only the 
portico of the grand $m which is now ereéted.; that the author 
had not then fhaken off “ the fwaddling clothes” of prejuc dice; that he 
{till looked on the Janfenit Arnaud as a great man, that he had the 
‘* weakne/s” to think well of the ** Thoughts” of Pafchal ; and that 
he was then but a fort of * capuchine philof pher.”” 

Mr. Courvoifier goes on to tell us that the 2d. edition ** was ftill 
little better than a portico, the fame prejudices remaining; the young 
author had yet not fhaken off his fwaddling clothes ; and that though 
it contained a great number of bold truths dans leur. germe,”’ yet that 
t i¢ was fo little hoftile to Chriftianity, or as Mr, C. chufes to call it 
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‘le culte Européen,’ that the nuns of Port- Royal and the liccntiates 
of the Sorbonne might have perufed i without the finalleft danver.” 
This 2d. edition was publifhed at Amiterdam in 1774. A 3d. edition 
in fix volumes octavo was given to the world in 1778. This may be 
confidered as almoft a new work, the ore we are told, was caft anew, 
the p ecious germs were developed, the bold thoughts which lurked 
in embryo, burtt forth in full expanfion : or to adopt the words ot 
Ms. C. in another place, what w: as, at firft, * only a pretty buit, 
appeared now a grand figure, rivailing in fublimity of conception the 
Mofes cf Michael Angelo.” 

We will not farther ‘purfue the very minute accounts of new editi- 
ons, and republications given by Mr. C. It is enough to fay that the 
author after all that had been done, ftiil difcerned imperfections in 
this child of his atfzction; which age, experience, and good advice 
nave (as it is faid) enabled him to re€tity. Much was expunged, a 
great deal added, the florid ftyle was reduced to the fevere ftandaed 
cf ancient beauty, and the author contented himfelf with ‘ fhakinz 
the tree of prejudices” lefs violently ; which his editor C. tells us he 
had, in the former editions, done with fuch Herculean force, that 
‘the had, almoft torn off the tutelary branch of Revelation!” Here the 
editor himfelf has a tug at the branch, when he fays that it is a limb of 
the tree of prejudices. But, to ¢9 on with the announced perfeétions 
of this work of years, and we cannot fum them up better than in the 
words of the editor: ** If the former cditions of the Philofophy of 
Nature have fometimes propagated the /pirit of the day, it may be 
averred that the prefent one tranfmits to future ages only the eternal 
ideas of morality and virtue.” Such is the charaéter of the prefe nt 
work in the eftimation of the author and his editor: Jet us examine 
whether the parent and the midwife, blinded by partiality, have not 
beftowed on a detormed and mifchievous bantling, the perfections of a 
beautiful and well difpofed child. 

In a work which affumes fo high a tone, which pretends to enter into 
the inmoft receffes of both the material and moral world, which is 
given as a cole of univerfal knowledge, men were naturally led to 
expect a clear arrangement, and plain, and luminous principles to 
guide them through the labyrinth, in which our author fays they had 
blind!y wandered, till he and his clew appeared to direét their bewil- 
dered iteps: and they moreover expected, and had a right to expect, 
that their attention was not to be called off from the great object of 
refearch, and diftra@ted by excurfions of imagination, equally wild and 
unappropriate, and by the perfon al hiftory of the writer, clumfily 
blended with the true objects of the work. But, what are human 
expectations? This for ever and ever writer (for in fome refpects, at 
leaft, he is fo, as there is no end of his writing, and as he appears to 
expect that his works are to laft to all eternity) this for ever and ever 
writer then is molt deplorably wanting in all the above efentials. He 
feems to have configned to detached fheets all that he had ever read, 
thought, done, or fuffered ; to have drawn at hazard, thofe fybill’s 
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leaves from his portfolio; and to have fancied that the moft 
congruous juxtapofition was the call:da jun&ura of 
moft heterozeneous matter a i:mp'e and complete whole, and that his 
dance of difcordant acoms kept time with the harmony of the (pheres. 
Let us look into the book, and fee hiow tar the reality accords with 
the preten/ions. 

About one half of the firft volume mutt be gone through before 
we come to any thing like the ** Philoiophy of Nature Thos {pace 
is occupied with a detail of the various editio ns of the work, with a 
Jong preface, a dedication 4 /a patrie, avd a moft prolix and tirelome 
account of the different ; olleitors of the pretended MS., theapocry phal 
foundation of the pudlication pow be'ore us, from Plato to our 
author. For this laft excretcence we can dilcover no :eafon, or even 
pretence, except that Mr. de Sales thought it indifpentible to write a 
Romance, which was to introcuce him to the worid (in a manner 
however fuliciently awkward) by his afiumed name Plato. After 
pafling thefe no very necetlary P climinaries, we come to the work 
itfelf. He begins with what he calls principles. In writing the 
Philofophy of Nature, it was r ‘guifite to tell us what is m tur ec On 
this part of his fubject hs laments that inftead of “ axioms,” he can 
give us only ** c.njectures,” Afier having examined and rejected the 
many ‘yftems both ancient and modern, he proceeds to his own defi- 
nition of nature: but before we lay it before the public, we give, 
as a curiofity, a fpecimen of the weapons with which this French 
philofopher combats the powerful fubtletics of nc oe ‘“¢ The 
fenfes are not ideas—when I ravith a kifs from my n.iltre's, when my 
foul wanders over her rofy lips, I feel that the pleafure which Lenjoy 
by the touch, 1s preferable to frivolous reafoning on pleafure!” ‘Thi 3 
anfwer i is cert ain!) y not detectiy ein warnith, wh itever its other dt ‘fhiei 
encies may be. But the author is throughout a great amateur of tie 
erotic philofophy. 


Having demolifhed all other fy ftems, he comes to his own, 
6 Nature, i mn my eyes, fays he, is matter in motion—but that nature is 
not God—the universe is a fhow-room ; Naiure is behind the fcenes, 
guiding the {prings, the machinery, and the weiphts; we are the 
{pectators, contemplating the cffects, and endeavouring to find out 
the caufe: but God alone is the arc hitect of the edifice.” Exhaufted 

it thould feem by fo much metaphyfical exertion, and taking it f 
granted that his readers ; we begining to nod, he contrives to unbend 
the minds of both, by a fmart dialogue between Locke and the Jeluie 
le Tellier, which concludes, as may be imagined, by the total d;{- 
comfiture of the Jefuit. 

This fhort repole i is fucceeded by a refumption of his metaphy fic al 
difquifitions. Not contented with telling us what nature is, viz. 
matter in motion, he next goes into the inveftigation of the efjence of 
matter. He confetfes that this is an arduous tafk. ** Matter, he fays, 
- does exift, but all beyond this is an abyfs, to the buttom of which it 


is net eafy to reach.” Yet he is not deterred from the purfuit; an4 
is 
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is determined boldly to dafh through thick and thin. After a combat 
with philofophers both ancient and modern, and with Paracelfus, 
Van Helmont, Stahi, Becker, and we know not how many chymitts ; 
after faying that exteitfion is not the eflence of matter , and that it is 
not inert ; but that it muft have elementary parts, as it can be divided 
ad infinitum, he comes to inquire what the primitive element, ‘*/’ Etre 
grins ” is. He cannot be perfuaded to think with Paracelfus and 

an He!lmont, that it is ** the vitriolic acid, nor that univerfal acid, 
which gencrally pervades the atmofphere :’’ but he is inclined to 
believe that it is a certain ‘* elementary fire,” compofed of ‘ round 
bodies,” corps ronds, that it has no weight, ‘‘ ne pefe point,” and that 
‘Sit is abfurd to enquire after the origin of elementary fire, fince it 
does exift, it is probable that it has always exifted, for how fhould it 
have pafled from non-exiftence into being? And what is non- 
exiftence to philofophers ?” We cannot pretend to determine of what 
importance non-exiftence is to philefophers, but are certainly of 
opinion that if fuch philofophers as the author had never exifted, 
mankind would have gained by their non-entity.: He had before 
acknowledged a God, diftin&t from matter: he has now given him, 
in his elementary fire, an eternal coadjutér made up of round bodies, 
without wejght, to whom the author attributes the organization of the 
univerfe ! Let us, however, do him the juftice to fay that in this p!ace 
he is feized with a fit of modefty, and declares that he cannot explain 
how this coadjutor contrived to perform the great work ; but that he 
mizht not fink too low in his own efteem, he affures us that ** a man 
with a dozen of fenfes, and of courfe with a dozen of times more 
intellect than any man exifting,” would be able to fay as little of the 
matter as he can. Lucretius, from the motion of the planets con- 
ceived that they were animals, and that hunger was the-caufe of their 
motion, , 

** Quo cujufque cibus vocat, atque invitat eunteis, 
Flammea per celum palcenteis corpora paffim ;” 


and the Mexicans, when they firft faw the Spanith fhips, from 
their apparent felf-moving powers, and from the explofion of the 
cannon, confidered them as huge fea montters. 


“ What divine monfters, O ye Gods! were thefe? 
Came they alive or dead upon the thore? 
~ Alas! they liv’d too fure: I heard them roar. 
All turn’d their fides, and to each other {poke ; 
I faw their words break out in fire and finoke.” 


Appearances afforded fome excufe for the opinion of the Roman 
and the Mexicans: but our philofupher, upon grounds we fufpect 
equally feeble, is difpofed to believe that all matter, even the meancit 
pebble on the fhore, partakes of animality. ‘* There is no organiza- 
tion, he &ys, effentially repugnant to the idea of animality.” 

Again exhaufted by metaphyfics we are prefented with an inter- 
lude, under the title of “‘ Defence of the Man of Worth ;” which, 
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in fa&t, isa piece’of egotifm, a defence of the author, After giving 
about forty pages to this defence, he offers his ** Philofophical Doubts 
on the Origin of Beings.” But to avoid fimplicity, precifion, and 
brevity, all which he appears to hold in utter averfion, thefe doubts 
are dramatized, and pronounced by the Grecian Epimenides, who 


flept fifty-feven years, and wrote great part of them in his fleep, 


Epimenides de Sales falls foul of Sanchoniathon, Mofes, the Chel- 
deans, Perfians, Indians, &c. of all Cofmogonies, and Cofmogonifts ; 
their abfurdities excite in him ‘‘ the inextinguifhable laughter of 


_ Homer’s gods,” and he recurs to his own Theory. ‘For my part, 


I think that the Supreme Being can neither create, nor annihilate ; 
becaufe it is abfurd to fay that nothing, non exifience, is the fubje& of 
his operations, or the refult of his power. It appears to me that mat- 
ter exifted from all eternity ; but that this eternity of matter being an 
eternity of fucceffion, muft not be confounded with that of God, which 
is not fucceffive : thefe two eternitics feem to be of a different order.” 
We confefs that thefe two co-exiltent eternities, one fucceffive, and 
the other not fucceffive, are of an order far beyond-our comprehen- 
fion. He goes on, ** God muft either have been creating from all 
eternity or he never has created any thing—for if he had created, he 
would itill continue to create: his activity can never be at reft, it 
cannot exift a moment without difplaying all itsenergy. 

A chapter or two on ‘* Worlds” follow, confifting of aftronomical 
fcraps collected from a variety of authors, conta‘ning nothing but 
what is well known, except fome of the writer’s own reveries, which 
are not of the moft fatisfactory kind. He is much puzzled to afcer- 
tain at what time his ** eternal clementary matter” produced this 
globe of ** modified matter,” and how long it isto laft. We can- 
not difcover that he has refolved either of thefe problems. The prin- 
ciple on which he depends for the refolution of the latter is rather 


curious. ‘* The duration of beings feems to be in proportion to their 


mafs: thus the whale lives many centuries (how does he know this ?} 
while there are microfcopic animals, who come into exiftence and die 
in the fpace of an hour.” We fufpe& that this, his fundamental prin- 
ciple, is not very found. He himfelf confeffes that carps have been 
known to live 150 years: and a goofe (if permitted to live) attains « 
greater age than Mr. de Sales in all probability will reach. What is 
more, the experienced dames who prefide over poultry affure us, that 
the male enjoys this length of life, not only without the diminution 
but with the increafe of his generating powers. Should this very un- 
common gift of Nature have fallen tothe fhare of this extraordinary 
philofopher, we fcruple not to pronounce it as wonderful as any thing 
to be met with in his ten volumes. ‘Though our author has not been 
able to afcertain exactly the day, hour, aud minute, when our world 
began to exift, or when it fhall be diflolved, he has given us comfor- 
table news on the latter fubject. ** Whatever fyftem the philofopher 
may embrace, I — mankind that our earth, fuch as it is, appears to 
be only in its puberty, and that probably 10,0@0 ages will pafs away, 
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before it falls into decrepitude.” Is not all this very inftfutive, and 
excerd.azly amufing ? 

Tired with thefe profound lucubrations, the author gives to himfelf 
and his readers little relaxation, by the infertion of four Perfian letters, 
in imitation of Montefquicu, in which fome of his ideas, as whipt up 
intoa fyllabub for the Tables, and lady-like philofophers of Paris, are 
exhibited. We tranflate the fhorteft of them, as 2 {pecimen. 


“ Raser NaTRAaNaAee Levt To Usarc. 


« Ufhec, I have perufed ail the books of the philofoplicrs. The only 
reafonable one is the Pentateuch, ahd after it the Talmud. Read thefe 
two fublime works, and you will no Jonger have any doubts. 

* Adam was created after the image of God: his ftature was then fo 
coloffal, that when he extended his arms, he reached the extremities of the 
world. The angels were afraid of this giant, and the Eternal, at their in- 
treaty, reduced his fize to 900 cubits: Adam finnéd, and was banithed 
from the terreftrial paradife ; but, as this enchanted garden was feparated 
from our world by the ocean, he waded through that ocean, and arrived 
fafely at hisdeftined place of extle. 

Originally Adam had a donble hody, male on one fide, and female on 
the other: when God created Eve, he contented himfe!lf with dividing the 
body into two parts, hence this primitive couple had the power of multi- 
plying themfelves. 

‘* Plato has merely copied the Talmud, when he gave his theory of the 
Androgynes. » According to him, at frft there were hermaphrodites with 
four aims, four legs, and two faces. ‘This multiplicity of members having 
Anfpired them with temerity, they declared war againft the Gods. Jupiter, 
to punifh them, fplit their bodies in two? but each of the divided parts re- 
tained an invincible dcfire to unite it ¢lf with the other—behold the origin 
of love. This is an ingenious idea, and Plato would have been a great man, 
had he not been a plagiary. 

«¢ Letusretarn to the Talmud, which I ought not to have quitted. Eve 
was ‘o beautiful, that Samaél, the chief of the ange s, fell in love with, and 
enjoyed her, ‘The ferpent too was a fuccefsful lover, and all the nations of 
the earth; except the Jews, are the fruit of this latter crime. 

« Ufbec, do not be offended that I place the ferpent at the head of your 
foiefath-ts: I have a right to enlighten your underftanding, for your religion 
is the danghter of ours: you no doubt know that without the Pentateuch, 
there never wou'd have been a Koran. 

“ Asa friend I fpeak the truth to you, and will always fpeak it with as 
much t:cedom as if Jerufalem were now the capital of the world, which it 
will be, as our prophets foretell, who are the only prophets that never lied, 
at leaft as the Chri@ians fay, who adcre the Jewith books, and burn the 
Jews. 

Leghorn, 1th Sept. 1717.” 


This letter needs no comment, its tendency is evident. This face- 
tious epiftle has toslly annihilated both the Jewifh and Chriftian re- 
ligions, and made ample reom for this philotophy of Nature. 

We return with our author to his profound inveftigations. His 


next chapter is “* On the Mixture of Species:” and here he fays he is 
not 
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not to {peak ‘* to the imagination of women, but to the minds of 

philofopheis.” It is curious enough, after the title of this chapte, 

that he lays down as a fundamental principle that “no fenfe c 

meaning can be attached to the word /pecies, that the werd, it is true, 
appears in the * brochures’, of naturalifts, but that it was never writ- 
ten in the book of Nature.” Of this unread thing he however goes on 
to fay a great deal in Ais book of Nature. He firft fets out with af- 
figning the ae of the infinite variety in the fcale of Beings. A work 
no {mall difficulty : but Mr. de Sales is a bold man, his courage 
al ways keeps pace with the difficulties, ‘This variety thn, according 
tohim, arifes from a conftant tendency in every link of the great 
chain to approach to the link above it : and thus that mixture of beings, 
which. appear heterogeneous, gives birth to new organized machines, 
and the links of the chain are multiplied.” He has not told us whether 
this tendency fs to be confidered as inftinét, or will, or acertain tertium 
quid, an occult quality without a name: but from his fyftem of the 
animality of matter, he muft look upon it as :/fin@ at leatt. 

He next procéeds to confider the varieties in the material world. 
“* Of Foffils and their mixtures he confefles that he cannot fay much,” 
becaufe the generation of thefe beings which meafure their exiftence 
by centuries, isa myftery impenetratle to man, who was born yef- 
terday, ftudies today, and will die to morrow.”” He fpeaks alfo of 
the mixtures and varieties of the vegetable race with brevity: but 
ftrongly recommends the producing, by every contrivance of art, as 
much varizty as poflible: and is ‘* aftonifhed that luxury and riches 
do not atchieve, what the love of the arts would induce the philofo- 
pher to perform.” His brevity on thetwo preceding fubjeéts is amply 
compeniated by the extenfion be has given to his account of animal 
mixture and varieties. Here indeed we meet with wonders. He {ets 
out with regretting that the complex mechanifm of animals renders 
impregnation by foreign mixture lefs certain: he, however, confoles 


bimfelr by faying that various birds are prolific, when paired with thole 


of an approximating f{pecies. He rejoices that the annals of phyfics 
teltify in behalf of his fyftem of mixtures: fpeaks with complacency 
of the amours of Reaumur’s fowl! and rabbit, which were, alas! barren: 
of a turkey-cock and bitch, whofe union produced a mule with the 
head of the father: and of a fpaniel in Bretagne, ‘* qui, violte par 
un Perroquet,” brought forth a puppy, with a crooked bill, and only 
two paws! Hethen relates a love affair ftill more extraordinary, be- 
tween a Condor, (a bird of Peru, larger than an eagle) and a lamprey ! 
but unhappily, he has negleéted to inform us whether his Wasas 
(matter in motion) beftowed * a blefling on their endeavours,” as Mi- 
rabel fays. ‘Io make up for this omiffion, he reveals to us that ** this 
fort of extraordinary union requires a fingular vigour of temperament, 
which is only to be found in hot climates!” Thanks to Mr. de 
Sales for this information; we are fond of lampreys, and are happy 
that the coldnefs of our climate enfures.us from tafling any thar can 
be fufpected yf having had improper connexions, As to the origin of 
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tk bat and flying-fith, our author is at no lofs; a quadruped and a 
bed produced the former, a bird and a fifh the latter. Here again 
nere is an omiffion: we are not told when or where thefe conjunctions 
ook place, nor whether they are of that extraordinary fort which re- 
quire$ ahot fun to enfure a progeny. We will not purfue thefe won- 
derful conjunctions any farther ; but before we have done with them, 
we mutt do our author the juftice to fay that he doubts of the truth of 
fElian’s account of the intrigue of the cwe and the lion. Why? be- 
caufe a lion does not make Jove toa fheep, he devours it ; and becaufe, 
at any rate, a young lion or liopefs could not be the fruit of the con- 
junction. He is, however, not without hopes that cats and mice may 
be brought to add another link to the chain of being: for Lemery, he 
tells us, fhut up fume mice and a cat ina rap. the mice, at firft were 
fore afraid, but in a fhort while began to play with their companion, 
and though the cat did not return their carefles, yet he only cently res 
pelled them with a velvet paw. On this our author fagactoufly ob- 
ferves ** from this fpecies of romping, there is but one ftep to love.” 
He concludes this part of his fubject, as he concluded the vegetable 
part, by ftrongly advifing all princes, potentates, and rich men, to 
promote his philofophical mixtures with all their power ; and amongtt 
others of a like kind, to try whether ** the European bull would not 
produce a breed with the lionefs of Bildulgerid’”! 

Of the mixture of man with inferior animals he relates fome extra- 
ordinary tales; but, at the rifk of being accufed by him of prudery, 
we mut beg leave to pafs them over: merely obferving that he ap- 
proves not of mixture with inferior beings, but would highly approve 
(were fuch a thing poflible) of a connection with thofe of a fuperior 
rank in the chain, as tending to an amelioration of the breed. «¢ If 
the Houries of Mahomet, fays he, fhould condefcend to unite them- 
felves with us, fovereigns, the public efteem, and the laws ought to 
encourage fuch a mixture,” It is rather furprizing that fo deep a 
philofopher as this modern Plato, fhould fancy that a mixture with 
fuch charming beings, as the Houries are'faid to be, had need of any 
encouragement: perhapsa regulating and reftraining law would be 
more necellary. ‘We are fure that our mere mortal ladies would be of 
that opinion. 

We have new got only to the end of the frft volume, but our rea- 
ders need not be atraid that our examination of the remaining voiumes 
will bear any proportion to the length of the. prefent article. In it 
the manner, matter, and {pirit of the writer haye. been minutely at- 
tended to; the remaining volumes require little more than-a fummary 
account of their contents. 


(To be continued. } 
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CEuvres Pofthumes de Marmontel, ce.—The Pofthumous Works of Mar- 
montel, Hiftoriographer of France, Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy. Printed from the Original Manufcript of the Author, 
Paris. Reprinted, London, for M. Peltier, Warwick-ftreet, 
Golden Square. 3 Vols. 1805. 


f Regia comparative frivoloufnefs of the French character perhaps 
was never more confpicuous than in this entertaining work, for 
_fuch it undoubtedly is. This fketch of, what may be called, the life 
and opinions of a celebrated writer of eminent abilities in almoft every 
branch of literature, an elegant and pathetic poet, and an intelligent 
and accurate ¢ritic, written in old age, and avowedly for the purpofe 
of inftruing his children, is full of a difplay of affected fentiment, 
and of difguting details of the author’s tender attachment to the fair 
fex, which to an Englifh reader would appear ridiculous from the pen 
of a young man of one andtwenty. Let us only canfider for a mo- 
ment what we fhould think of fuch a production of one of our own 
writers of celebrity, though only for the lighter fpecies of poetry, or 
for fictitious narration, of a Hammond, for inftance, or a Fielding. 

Notwithftanding this circumftance, fo uncongenial with the charac- 
ter of this country, thefe three litthe volumes abound with juft ob- 
fervations on education, and on life and manners, as well as with 
fome pieces of intelligent criticifm on compofition in general, and 
efpecially on the drama. To many of the fanciful writers of edu- 
cation, who inundate the prefs with their new and fanciful fyftems, 
and who decry the attention paid to claffical ftudy as a wafte of time, 
Mr. Marmontel gives this fenfible anfwer, in helen of his own 
eaily progrefs in learning Latin. 


“ The choice of words and their employment in tranflating from one 
language to the other, and even fome attempts at elegance in the confiruc- 
tion of fentences, began already tooccupy my attention, and this work, which 
was not followed without fome analyfis of ideas, itrengthened my memory. 
i perceived that it was the idea attached to the word that made it take root 
in my mind; and f foon found, on reflection, that the tludy of languages 
was alfo the ftudy of the art of developing the different thades of thought, 
of the compounding.them, of forming a teries of them, and to acquire with 
precifion their character and their no Soho toeach other. That with words 
new ideas were introduced and unfelded in the mind of the learner, and that 
thus even the firtt clafles became a courfe of elementary philolophy, more 
rich, more extenlive, and more eilentially ufetul than thofe people imagine 
whocomplain that nothing but Latin is taught in our public {chools.” 


M. Marmontc! was originally intended for the church, and for 
fome time wore the habit of an Abbé; being called upon once to 
pronounce a folemn difcourfe in that charaéter, he gives the follow- 
ing account of the diftrefs he felt from fudden lofs of memory, though 
he was perfectly mafter of the oration when he afcended the pulpit, 
but receiving at that moment ftrong marks of approbation and atten- 
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tion, he fays, ** the effe& it had on me was to freeze up my fenfes and 
bewilder my brain. Opprefled and trembling 1 afcended the ftairs of the 
pulpit, and | knelt down, as is ufual, asif to implore the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, bus before 1 rofe [ tried in vain to recolleét the 
beginning of my difcuurfe. I had no memory; the thread of my 
reafoning had efcaped me, and trying to feek it.in my head, I faw 
nothing but a thick milt. [ made incredible efforts to recover the 
firft word, at leaft, of my difcourfe; but neither word nor idea could [ 
remember.” The Reviewer of this article has been told by a clergy- 
man, who was ordained by Bithop Warburton, that he advifed Kim 
always to have a copy of the Lord’s Prayer in his fermon-cafe, addin 
this reafon, that when he firft preached he was not able to recolle& a 
word of it. . 

The author certainly cannot be blamed for warning his fons againf 
the danger of yielding to the fecuction of paflion, but we much doubt 
if the following picturefque introduction is well calculated to give ef- 
fect to the fubfequent advice. 


« T never was fo dazzled as when I faw her (Mademoifelle de Navarre, 
an opera-finger) dretfed iv the moft elegant manner in a polonele, with two 
long treffes Goating on her thoulders, with artificial jonquils on ber head, 
which, mixed with her hair, gave a iiriking effect to its beautiful brown 
tint, which animated two fparkling eyes. The reception the gave me 
doubled the peril I was in from teeing near me fuch an affembly of beauties, 
and her converfation foon confirmed the eulogitm that had been made to me 
of her genius. Ah, my children! if I had been able to forefee all the vexa- 
tions that this day would caufe me, with what emotions of fear fhould I have 
faved myfelf from the hazard I was going to run. -Thefe are not fables. 
The example of your father ihould teacl you to fear the moft feduétive ot 
the paffions,” 


The following account of the conduét of Marefchal Saxe in his 
camps, gives a curious picture of the character of the French people, 
and the ufe that able General knew to make of it in the molt trying 
circumftances. 


“ From tafte as well as from fyftem he always wilhed that pleafure and 
amufement fhould be found in his armies, oblerving thai the French never 
advanced fo well as when they were led on by gaiety, and that what they 
moft dreaded in a campaign was ennui. He had always a comic opera in 
his camp. [rom the theatre he ofiemiiued his orders of battle, and on thele 
occations, betweenthe two pieces, the prineipalactrels would come forward 
aad addrefs, the audience thus—Gentlemen, to-morrow there will be no performance 
on account of the battle, but the day ufter Le Cog. du Village kes Amours grivois,” 
te. ‘ ; 

M. Marmontel had for fome time an employment that kept him ¢ 


Verfailles. «The account he gives of. thefe celebrated gardens is fin- 
gular. 


«* The only inconvenience (he fays) that I found at Verfeilles was the want 

of walks; would one believe it? Thofe magnificent gardens are impene- 
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trable in the fummer. During the hot weather the pieces of water, the fine 
¢anal, and thofe bafons of marble furrounded by tiatues where bronze a 
ears to breathe, exhale a pettilential vapour, and the waters of Marli, 
edie at a great expence to ftagnate in that vale, only ferve to poifon the 
air we breathe.” 
M. Marmontel gives us this pi€ture of Roufleau, from the mouth of 


Diderot, in anfwer to this exclamation. 


«¢ What a man he is! yet he thinks himfelf a good man.” ‘ He would 
be a good man at a diliance (replied Diderot) for he was born with fen- 
fibility. He loves mankind in general; he only hates thofe who are near 
him, becaufe his pride makes him believe they are all envious of him, and only 
confer favours on him for the purpote of humiliating him; that they flatter 
him only to injuré him, and pretend to love him from the fame defign. —_In- 
terefting from his misfortunes, from his talents, and from a fund of benevo- 
lence and juftice which lies in his heart, he would have friends if he could 
believe there were any friends; he never will have any, or the friendfhip 
will only be on th:ir fide, for he will always diftruft them.” 


We fhall cite only another paflage which fhows ftrongly how much 
mofe a Paris audience is influenced by the effet of the dramatic re- 
prefentation than a London audience. M. Marmontel is fpeaking of 
the firft reprefentation of Zemira and Azor, at Fontainebleau, iin 
from the fairy tale of Beauty and the Beaft, and which has been tran- 
flated and acted in England under the name of Zelima and Azor, 


“ Clairmont, who aéted Azor, (he fays) played his part exaétly as I withed; 
his bold and determined entrance made only that impreflion of furprize which 
was proper, and {rom that moment | was fatisfied as to the fuccels of my 

ece. was in a corner of the orcheiira, and behind me there was a 
ach filled with ladics belonging to the court, when Azor lay at the feet 
of Zemira and (ung to her, 

Du Moment qu’on aime 

1/on devient ti doux ! 

Lt je fuis moi-méme 

Plus tremblant que vous, 
I heard the ladies fay to one another, 4e és no longer ugly, and a moment after« 
wards, he is andsome.” 


Who ever heard an obfervation of this kind from the fide boxes of 
Drury-Lane or Covent Garden ? and yet.perhaps the. fide boxes are 
the moft attentive part of the theatre. The generality of the conver- 
fation that interrupts the attention of thofe few who with to give it 
to what pafies on the (lage, turns on any thing rather than the per- 
formers. And if it had turned’on the words of .a fong, not a fyllable 
would have been faid on the effeé of the fentiment, but the {kill of 
the compofer, or the execution of the finger, would have been the only 
things confidered. ei 

We have {elected chiefly from thofe parts which we approve, and 
of which they are many, but we are forry to add that there are alfo 
too many of the colour of that part which we have cited with difap- 


probation, 
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Manuferits De M. Necker, publics par fa Fille.—Manufcripts of M. 
Necker, edited by his Daughter. 8vo. J. J. Pafchoud, Geneva, 
Year XIII. or 1805. 


S Necker is juftly confidered to have been one of the principal 
authors of the French Revolution, and, as fuch, an inftrument 
in producing the fatal confequences which it has entailed on fociety, 
his wife, his daughter, his friends, and fetaries, have often attempted 
to extenuate his conduct, and to extol his integrity, by pretended anec- 
dotes, honourable tothe individual, and by afcribing tohim views, libe- 
ral and eminent in a ftatefman. Befides, Sticlens priding himfelf in his 
difintereftednefs, and in the purity of his motives, and poffeffing a ftyle 
fufficiently eloquent, and much improved by habit, had, during his 
life, defended his own adminiftration in many works, ‘equivalent in 
themfelves to the efforts of thofe partizans, whom intereft, affection, 
and confanguinity had attached tohim. That his and their united 
endeavours have, however, been ineffectual is evident from the feverit 
with which both royalilts and republicans have criticifed the author, 
and complained of the minifter; the former reproaching him with all 
the tevils of the revolution, and the latter thinking his reforms too 
much reftriéted, and his plans in all refpects too confined. 

The volume now before us, although from the title page it pro- 
feffes to contain the Manufcripts of M. Necker, has 155 pages, or 
nearly one half, filled with what Madame Stael calls: ‘* Necker’s 
Charaéter and his private Life ;”. in which panegyric is exhaufted, his 
vanity, egotifm, oftentation, ambition, and other failures, are un- 
noticed, whilft he is held up as a model of all public and private 
virtues, as the beft of fathers, of hufbands, and of citizens, as the 
wifeft and moft accomplifhed of ftatefmen and of writers. Every 
line convinces the reader that the biographer is a panegyrift, and that 
the panegyrift is a child deploring the lofs of a departed parent. 

Madame Stael begins by obferving ‘¢ that it is a matter of general 
intereft to be acquainted with the charaéter and private life of a man 
whofe political career fills a confpicuous place in_ hiliory,” and that 
“* this general interef{t becomes of new importance and unites itfelf 
intimately with the caufe of the higheft morality, when the object is to 
give the portrait of 2 man, who, in pofleilion of qualities made to ferve 
an immoderate ambition, has, notwithftanding, conffantly been guided 
or reftrained by the mo/? Jcrupuleus and delicate con{cience ; a man 
whofe genius knew no other limits than thofe prefcribed by his dxties 
and affections, and whofe faculties acknowledged no other boundaries 
than his virtues. In'fine, a man who firft enjoyed the moft brilliant 
men fuddenly changed by great misfortunes, and who prefents 
himfelf to pofterity without the illufion of fuccefs, and therefore cam 
not be judged nor appreciated but by minds, endued with fome por- 
tion of his fpirit and underftanding.” © (Sce p. 1, 2.) ° 

We agree, with our author, that the character and private life of 
fuch a man as M, Necker, if written with impartiality and epee, 
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would be highly intercfting both in a moral and a political point of 
view. It would then be a warning to the faétious, a leffon to the 
ambitious, and a remarkable example of thofe viciffitudes of fortune 
to which all reformers and innovators are expofed; of the dangers of 
courting popularity at the expence of duty, and of the ridiculous but 
tormenting folly of afpiring to the direction of {tate affairs, without 
a fufficient capacity. When we. read of M. Necker’s /crupulous 
confcience guiding his ambition, and of his genius, faculties, and 
virtues, as aminitter, we cannot but apprehend, that the prefent 
publication is rather intended to miflead pofterity, than to inform or 
inftru& the.prefent age. | 
Born a republican and a Calvinift, Necker brought with, him into 
the councils of a Catholic monarch all thofe petty paffions, all thofe 
petty hatreds, all thofe petty prejudices, which, as fuch, he had im- 
bibed in his infancy. ‘To humble the nobility, and to crufh the Roj 
man Catholic clergy, formed, always, even fometimes, againft his 
own intereft, a part of all his projeéts ; and the obftacle, his birth and 
religion had raifed to his advancement and to the gratification of his 
unbounded luft for power, hurt his pride and augmented his hatred 
of the priviledged clailes. Without great views or great parts, he 
had, with the affiftance and intrigues of his wife and daughter, ufurped 
a kind of reputation, and his empiriet/m was miltakcn for talents, 
which his advocates in an evil hour advifed the well intentioned and 
patriotic Louis XVI. to employ. It is true that he did not intro- 
duce or propagate in France the philofophical, or rather atheiftical, 
principles, but his cempte rendu, and his book on,the adminittration of 
the finances, made a vain and impertinent people acquainted with the 
fecrets of the ftate, and haftened thereby the revolutionary cata{trophe. 
As he, in this laft work, had the audacity toappeal to the,public as a 
judge between him and the fovereign, who :had -condefcended to ad- 
mit him into the miniftry, he was difmifled, but, when. in 17388 the 
fermentation againft Brienne alarmed the court, he was recalled. 
Vain of his popularity he was infolent enough to prefcribe terms to 
his king and benefactor. Mirabeau wrote on this occalion: ‘* Nous 
alions voir ce Charlatan de Necker,.ce roi-de la Canaille; [etoit le 
maitre elle finireit par tout etrangler, fous fa direction.” This was 
rightly judged. vids ‘ ‘tae 
Satiated with popular fuccefs, he longed, to govern every thing. His 
report to the Council of State of the.¢7th-of . December, .1788, for 
convoking the States General, was the. firft {park which lighted thofe 
combuftible matters which had been cellegted and prepared, Jong be- 
fore, by economifts, republicans, and atheifts, and which foon after- 
wards caufed a general conflagration... He knew, however, at that 
time, that his popularity and afcendency were rufpeient to reftore 
tranquillity and harmony to the well-difpofed part of the community. 
He knew, and has acknowledged, ¢sur 7 Adminsfration, &c. p. 36) that 
the ftate of the finances was not fuch as to require any extraordinary 
meafures. In fact, this was a mere pretence to make himfelf of con- 
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fequence by alarming the king with falfe terrors, and filling the 
people with unfounded hopes. 

The fame motives which reduced him to convene the States General, 
undoubtedly inflaenced him to promote the double reprefentation of 
the tiers etat; but no propriety of intention can acquit him of the 
blame attached to the confequences of this meafure. Confcious of 
this truth, Necker has defended himfelf with great warmth, and at 
much length, though without any great effeét. His apology refts 
principally on the uncertainty of the ancient precedents; on the eager- 
nefs of public expectation ; the diffufion of knowledge, and the unim- 
portance of numbers, if thefe eftates voted by orders. (See Necker 
on the Revolution, Vol. I.) Necker could not err through ignorance, 
as he had taken every poflible means to obtain information; he cer- 
tainly was not malicious enough to with the overthrow of that Prince, 
who had placed the moft implicit confidence in him, and for whom, 
he conftantly profefled the fincereft affection. Vanity alone influenced 
his determination, prevented his judgment, and occafioned this egre- 
gious and deplorable error, which finally fent him difgraced into exile, 
and his good king degraded to the fcaffold. 

In defence of his general conduét, when in place, M. Necker very 
frequently recurs to the force of public opipion ; but this is a mere 
cant word ; the public opinion is not the law of a wife man or of a 
great {tatefman, it is a powerful machine, which he ought to direa, 
but fhould never fuffer himfelf to be drawn in by its impetuofity or 
crufhed by its weight. It has been well faid by Mallet du Pan, that 
Necker fell a victim to public opinion, after having offered incenfe to 
it as an idol, inftead of governing it as the flave ‘of experience and 
genius. (See Mereure Francois. Vol du 25 d’Avril jufqu’au 22 Juin 
1791, pag. 238°) ‘His political integrity is not without fome thades ; 
but admitting itto be unfullicd, it affords but a feeble excufe for the 
evils which he has produced. In private life, an honeft motive may 
extenuate erroneous conduct, but a minifter is juft as culpable for the 
effects which are derived from want of fkill, as for thofe which refult 
from evil intentions. 

Theie few retnarks, dictated by-a fpirit of loyalty, and a love of 
truth, appeared'to us not only ufeful but neceflary, by way of preface 
to our analyfis of Madame de Stael’s publication. 

After mentioning M.*Necker’s arrival at Paris, at the age of fifteen, 
in very indifferent circumftances, and his marriage, twenty years after, 
when poffefling “an immenfe fortune,’ Madame Staelwithout entering 
into particulars as to the afeans*by which thefe riches were obtained, 
fuddenly exclaims, page 6. ‘* Ln faét, is it not an unexampled circum- 
{tance, that the fir? of calculators, the man whofe authority in finance is 
claffical, fhould be ane of the French profe-writers, the moit remarkable 
for the {plendour and magnificence _of his imagination? ‘This ynjon 
of oppofite qualities will frequently .be found in the; character of M, 
Nicker, and it may be confidered as the friking charadieri/pic of a fur 
perior being.” | e ak ts 
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The fituation of France, and of the French finances, when M. Necker 
was forced to refign his place as a minifter, proves tolerably well that 
although his theories as a financier and a ftateiiman, may, by his 
injudicious admirers be regarded as claffical auchorities, che reduction 
of them in practice has been molt cruelly fatal both to kings and 


fubjects, 


“ There is fearcely a merchant in Europe, but knows with what fagacity 
M. Necker managed his commercial concerns, although in every cale fuf- 
ceptible of the {mallett doubt, he always decided againtt his own intereft. 
He has often told me, that he fliou!d have made an immenle fortune if he 
had not quitted commerce early, and ifhe could bave periuaded himfelt 
that very great wealth would render hii very happy. ‘1 always wanted,’ 
he frequently faid to me ‘the ttimulus which an ardent with for money, for 
credit, or for, power, fupplics; for if l had been bent. on the attainment of 
any one of thefe objects, the means of attaining it were eafily withia my 
rach, ~My father poileded too much elevation and fentibility of foul, to be 
ardently ambitious ofany of the good things of this world ; be loved nothing 
with asdour, but glory; there is fumething aérial in glory, it forms, as it 
were, the cloud which feparates the thoughts of heaven, from the thoughts 
of earth.” p. 69. 


‘M. Necker entered a counting houfe witha falary of 600 livres, 
25 pounds, and lefc it in twenty years, with a fortune eltimated at 
the loweft rate at ten millions of livres, 420,000/, and he began his 
career as a mercantile clerk, and finifhed it as a minitler of ftate. 
Gambling in the funds made bim rich, and intrigues and cabal made 
him powerful. His love of REAL GLORY is therefore as much out 
of the quettion as his difintereftednefs and modetty. 

After having related much at length every thing that was /oneurable 
to M. Necker, and omitted every thing relating to his plots for 
high {tation and power, and withoet noticing the audacity of a Calvi- 
nift in pretending to force himfelf into the council chamber of a 
Roman Catholic government, and of a republican to demand the 
place of prime minifter to a king, Madame Stael attempts to excafe 
that part of his condu& which obliged him, in 1801, to refign his 
place as minifter of finances, by faying, p. 35, that as the authorit 
and influence of M. Necker confifted entirely in the digh idea formed 
of his charaéter, and as the re/pec? which he infpired mutt have dimi- 
nifhed, had he patiently fupported the outrages (i.e. the king’s refufal 
to make him a privy councillor,) encouraged ‘in fecret by perfons 
conne&ted with government, he thought fit to demand a retreat, 
which fhe acknowledges made him very miferable; an inftant after, 
however, and in the ross page, fhe exclaims, 


“ How glorious, in fact, was this his firft retreat! All France paid incef- 
fant homage to M. Necker, and the French have fuch vivacity, fuch eale, 
fuch grace, when they pay a generous homage to unmerited pee yh 
The king of Poland, the king and’ queen of Naples, the emperor Jofeph IT, 
offered to place M. Necker at the Exchequers of their refpettive king- 
doms; he refufed them all, from that love. for France which was then the 
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ruling paffion of his heart, and which to his laft moment, formed the dearefi 
intereit of his life.” 

The homage rendered to M. Necker by the fickle and corrupted 
people of France, on which Madanie’ Stacl dwells with fo much 
fatisfaction, will be confidered, when we recolleét the objects that 
have fince fhared it with him, co be of no great value ; and it certainly 
proves neither his merit nor their judgment or patriotifm, La Fay. 
ette, Mirabeau, Robefpierre, Briffot, Petion, Marat, Batras, and other 
rebels and regicides have all, in their turn, received the fame Aomage 
which was beftowed on M. Necker in 1781 2nd in £78g, and which 
is now, in fuch a fcandalous and cebafing manner, offered to the moft 
barbarous of ail revolutionary heroes, the Corfican aflaffin, Napoleun 
Buonaparté, 

If the affertion of Madame Stael be founded in truth, and in 178 
the Emperor Jofeph, the kings of Naples and of Poland, offered M. 
Necker the government of their finances, it only proves that a philofo- 
phical, or rather an anti-focial infatuation, and an impolitic and dange- 
rous f{pirit of innovation had found their way into pilaces as well as 
cottages, and that fovereigns were not entiely free from thofe erro- 
neous notions, the application of which by. fubjeGs in France, have 
fince made, and ftill make, the thrones of all legitimate princes to 
totter, and which render the hereditary fupremacy of afl ancient 
dynatiics precerious and infecure. As long asa defpicable and cri- 


minah adycitarer, affuming the higheft of all regal titles and dif- 
tinétions, is {u/fiov< to'tyranvize over France, Italy, Holland, Swit- 
zetland, Spain, aod ©ecronany, what fovereign can feePhis authority 
and independence, wat people their rights and liberties fectre? 
Monarchy has more to ‘2: trom this ufurpation, becatife it has been 
more degraded by the Sas © lottes emperor of the French, than 
trom the calumnies of repuoii-*) fanatics, or the doctrines of dema- 


ogues and levellers. It is acur> us fact that the mere approbation 
of the. conduct of the republican Necker feems to have been fatal to 
Monarchy. When Jofeph II. died,'in February 179@,- his fubjects 
in the low countries were in open febe':ion, and a great fermentation 
prevetad in Hungary and Bohemia.—Statfiflaus, -the unfortunate 
ing of Poland,.died an exile at St. Péterfburgh, not Only without a 
kingdom, but without a houfe ; and at this moment a French repub- 
lican army is encamped almoft at the very gates of the apital of 
Naples.—When ip November, 1792, Necker hat) the cruel - boldnefs 
to publifh a pamphlet in favour of Louis. X VIj-whom he had found 
all powerful, and left a prifoner, inyiting his frierids to defend’ this 
virtuous prince againft:his aflaflins of the Natwfal Convention, Mr. 
de Montjoie with the feelings of a true royalift; wrote to the ex-minif- 
ter, engaging him “txo longer to interfere in: the affatts of a monarch 
whem his councils bad reduced tothe laft Rage of misfortune; and to whom 
bis prefence had.always been the final of difafters.’ (See Dictionnaire 
Biographigie, Vol. 111. p. 100.) M. de Montjoie isa Frenchman, and 
Madame Stael may therefore fe that the homage’ paid es = 
; ecker 
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Necker, in France, was-not unanimous. A\l Joyal fubjefts, and all 
well intentioned and well informed men, were indeed unanimous, but 
it was in their deteftation of that infolent foreigner, whofe vanity and 
incapacity had brought ruin on their country. 

In the rote to. p. 37, and 38, Madame Stael has inferted extracts 
from thefe pretended jetters of Catherine II. the late Emprefs of Ruffia, 
to her then literary, and afterwards political, agent in France, Mr. 
Grimm, who fent them to M. Necker, with whole mede/ly ie was 
not unacquainted, being both members of that philofophica!l and 
anti-religious fraternity mentioned in the confefiions of J. J. Rouf- 
feau as dangerous to fociety, which regarded Voltaie as their chiot, 
and. Diderot as their high prieft,In one of thefe letters.dated St. Petert- 
burgh, July 11, 22, 1781, the Emprefs is made to fay: ** M. Neck- 
er’s letter to you has yiven me great pleafure; I am. only,forry that 
he is no. longer in power. He.is'-aman whem heaven has deftined 
to hold the firit place, beyond contradiction, as:the ‘eat of glory. He 
muft live, he mu(ft furvive a couple of his contemporaries, and thea 
this flar will be comparable with no other; and bis contemporaries will be 
left far behind him.” 

It is therefore not furprifing that the, Emprefs Catherine fhould 
declare herfelf forry that M. Necker was no longer in place. The 
plan and ambition of her Jiie was to drive the Turks out of Europe, 
to which France, quiet and powerful, would always have been an ob- 
ftacle. In the hands of financial or political quacks, hke M. Necker, 
the eafily forefaw that internal convulfions and mifery would prevent 
the French government from impeding her views of externa! ageran- 
dizement. Her genius and penetration were too great to allow us 
to affix avy other fenfe to the firit part of this letter. As to her 
fayin:, ‘¢ that heaven had deftined M. Necker to the firft place in 
Europe,” st only reminds us that fhe wrote to Voltaire mi1772, ** that 
religion had never pofleffed an abler defender, nor infidelity a eore 
irrefaltible enemy than M. Voltaire.””. Bhe writings of this philofopher, 
it is well.knowa, have long undermined the aitars in France, and 
his arguments are ftil] the rallving point of infidels of:all countries. 
Catherine IL. was ambitious of .every kind of glory, and compliments: 
coft her nothing, where the object of.them was popular, either from 
merit-or fafhion ! i Te 

Madame. Stael afcribes to. ingratitude and to iaélion alone M. 
Necker’s lofs of popularity within the fhort fpace of fourteen. months 
after, his triumphal entry in July 1789, and.not tojits real caufe, the 
hatred of one part.and the contemipt-of the other pant. of the French 
nation. Such however was.then Necker’s vanity, that notwithftand- 
ing all the external fymptoms of # dechining popularity:and intiuence, 
he could hardly believe the fa&. The concurrenceof eircumitances, 
and the flatteries of his wife, daughter, and friends, hadsled him into 
notions fo extravagant, that he. fuppofed, if he were fo inclined, 
that he could.eftablifha new feligion in-France, inftead of Chriftianity. 
But he was at laft pndeceived andiaharmed for his perforal fafety by 
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an infurrection which the Jacobins raifed for the purpofe, on the 4th 
of September 1790, (fur ? Adminifiration, Sc. p. 424,) he wrote to 
the National Affembly demanding leave to retire, afligning as a caufe, 
the bad ftate of his health, and proffering to leave the money due to 
him from government, which was {tated to amount to two millions 
of livres, or 83, 000/, asa pledge for the integrity of his adminiftration, 
No part of this letter was deemed by his tormer accomplice in the 
affembly, important enough to claim the fmalleft attention, and they 
accordingly pafled to the order of the Jay. This indifference was a 
thunderfiroke to M. Necker, it was utterly unexpeéted, he felt it 
with the greateft fenfibility, and acknowledged that the ailembly, by 
one fingle expreffion of kindnefs, might have retained him. (Sur 
Bea: ale ly fc. p. 436.) The whole of his book. on his own 
adminiftration, is filled with complaints of the injury which h:s pride 
and honour bad fultained from the unkindnefs of the aflembly. He 
had ftill however fome hopes of returning favour, and notwithitanding 
his pretended ill health, ineanly waited eight days at Paris, in expec- 
tation that fome change of attairs would occafion his reftoration to 
office, or, as he exprefies himfelf, he had the weaknefs to await from 
fome quarter a fentiment of jultice or of goodnets. (See fur l’ Admi- 
niftration, Se, p. 426.) ) 

The journey of this defervedly degraded minifter through France, 
fo different from that of the year before, 1s narrated by himfelf in the 
moit pathctic terms. It was marked with dilgrace, infult, and danger. 
Arrived at Coppet, his eftate in Switzerland, where he refided till 
his death, oblivion fo completely enfhrouded him, that all the ‘re- 
proaches of his adverfaries, and five works of confiderable fize, befides 
fmaller ones, were infufficient, amongft thofe who were not im- 
mediate fufferers by the revolution, to make him perfonally the 
topic of one moments converfation. To a vain and guilty upftart, 
fuch a neglect was the fevereft of al] chaftifements. 

Not fatisfied with proclaiming M. Necker to have been the firft of 
minifters, the pe of ftatefmen, and the moft virtuous and reli- 

ious of citizens, Madame Stael beftows on him literary talents, equal 
if not {uperior, to thole of Voltaire. 


“The moft ftriking feature, as it appears to me, in the works of M. 
Necker, is the incredible variety of his mental powers. Voltaire is unique 
in the literary world by the diverfity of bis talents; I think M. Necker is 
unique: by the univertality of his faculties,” 


Ten pages are ftuffed with fuch, and even more abfurd and dif- 
gulting, flattery. ; 

M., Necker died in Aprit 1804, the day is not mentioned by 
Madame Stael, who fays, p. 151, 


«The lait words which he uttered were between God and himfelf., 
« Great God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ receive thy fervant who is rapidly advancing 
towards death.” 
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According to his panegyrift, after living a life of edification, he 
died the death of a Chriftian. 

The manufcripts of M. Necker edited in this volume by his daugh- 
ter are trifling compared with his former publications. They contain 
fome detached or rather undigefted thoughts, in the manner of the 
maxims of Rochefoucault, or characters in the ftyle of La Bruyere, 
with a fhort novel, called ** The Fatal Confeguences of a Singh 
Error.” Page 49 has the following paragraph, or fentence, or cha- 
racter, 


“ Tue Wirt.—Bvonaparvre. 


“ What eminently diftinguifhes the Firft Confil (1803) is the firmnefs 
and decifion of his character ;—that /uperd wi// which embraces every obje@, 
regulates every thing, fixes every thing, and which either extends itfelf or 
checks it elf apr’pos. This will, fuch as I defcribe it after a great model, 
is the firft of qualities for the fapreme government of an empire. People at 
laft came to confider this will as an order of Nature, when all oppotition 
ceafes. Some reftraint indeed is impofed on the will of thofe who hold the 
fecond places in the State, becaufe there great circum ‘petion is neceflary ; 
et qu’il faut y deftiner une partie de fes moyens.”’ 


Weare by no means certain, that we have here given the true fenfe 
of the original, for we honeftly confe‘s, that no {mall portion of the 
philofophiftical jargon of Madame de Stael, and her father, is to ws 
unintelligible ; and none more fo than the laft fentence of this pal- 
fage, the original of which we have therefore tranfcribed, that our rea- 
ders may judge for themfelves. 

If any thing be clear, however, it is this, that in their opinion, abfo- 
lute power, exerted in the moft arbitrary manner, is requifite for the 
good government of France; and if fo, certainly France is better 

overned than any other country in Europe. But we fhould have 
thought that this fhe-philofopher would have recolleéted that the fame 
Superb will of Buonaparté (on which the old dutard fo nonfenfically 
declaims) as being the rare characteriftic of a man deftined by Nature 
to govern a great empire, occafioned her to be banilhed without a 
caufe, enflaves fifty millions of her fellow-fubje&s, rules without 
law, and opprefles without meafure. 

Such gtofs and fophiftical flattery does no honour, either to the 
memory of her father, or to her own judgment. She, no doubt, d¢fircs 
to return to her admirers at Paris, and this nonfenle is therefore pie- 
fented. to the petty minded Ufurper as an. amende honorable for paft ex- 
preffions in favour of liverty. 

Had juflice or vengeance already. {topped the atrocious career of 

uonaparté, what is faid of Robefpierre and his accomplices, page 
‘3 » might, and would perhaps, with great propriety, have been faid 
of the revolutionary Emperor, his infamous inftruments, and his vils 


faves. 
‘6 Robefpicrre and his accomplices are holden in hortor by every 
mani of the prefent day, on account of their unjuft hatred, their fan- 
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guinary difpofitions, and their abominable aécts of violence. And, 
probably, pofterity will reproach them, above all, for having dif- 
graced liberty, by inceflantly invoking it, by reprefenting it as the end 
and object ofiall their thoughts, while, in fact, the fuccefs of their 
hypocrify, and the fupport of their tyranny, were their only care.” 
On the day of his ufurpation, the gth of November, 1799, Buona- 
parté declared at. the bar of the Council of the Ancients, and ratified 
his declaration by an cath, that his unchangeable intereft and will were, 
and /hould be, to maintain in France a republic founded upon /derty 


and equality, and upon popular reprefentation. His proclamation to . 


the French people of the iscth of November, contained the fame 
words.  Robefpierre was a revolutionary fanatic ; but Buonaparté js a 
revolutionary hypocrite and impoftor. The former really expefed, 
by the meansof terror, to cftablith liberty and equality ; the latter fup- 
ported by bayonets, jails, executions, and gibbets, meditated to build 
a throne upon the blood-ftained ruins of. the rights and liberties of 
Frenchmen, and of the independence of the Continent. 

The impertinent prefumption of the different. members of the 
Necker family, to difguft mankind with their unfeafonable, ridicu- 
lous, and reciprocal praife, has not ceafed with,the death of the Ex- 
minifter. 

The following obfervation is extracted from p. 30. “ The language 
of Madame de Stael poffeffes a certain je ne fais quoi, which ap- 
proaches to beauty.” Admirable diffidence of this amiable lady’s. 
In pages 106, 107, there are fome juft hints thrown out, which can- 
not be unpleafing to. the banifhed tribune, Mr. Benjamin Conftant, 
the prefent ccmpanion, comforter, and protector of Madame de 
Stael. 

‘¢ They knew not then that the Gracchi were tribynes ; thefe 
modern orators, who in voting for the eftablifhment of our excife- 
office, or caftom-houfe, inccflantly exclaim, in their fpeeches, ‘ Tri- 
bunes! Tribunes, my colleagues! My colleagues, Tribunes! But 
there are people, who arc not reftrained by refpect for any name, and 
who would willingly call themfelves Cafars, while they were running 
away as faftas they could, Habit is every thing.” 

In page 214, ct feq. M. Necker complains that the Britifh monarchs 
do not know how to pronounce proper fpeeches from their thrones 
at the mecting, cr diflolution of Parliament, notwith{tanding the 
many beautiful models of ancient orators, particularly when they re- 
late to a declaration of war or a proclamation of.peace. ‘* When 
the Englifh minifters {peak te Europe,’’ continues M, Necker, “ they 
are never at their eafe, and neither vigour nor originality is to be 
found in their fpeeches.” 

The opening of the States General, on the 5th of May 1789, was 
the only occafion—but a moft folemn occafion it was!—which M. 
Necker had for the difplay of his tuperior talents and judgment in ad- 
dreffing the public in the prefence of his fovereign, On his fpeech 


at that period many and fevere ftri@ures were publifhed, and from 
them 
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them he might have learnt more properly to appreciate his own abili- 
ties, and to feel his own deficiency in that particular talent, which is 
eflential for the formation of a correét opinion on the productions of 
others, and for which the confidence and prefumption of egoti{m are 
but indifferent fubftitutes. It has been aflerted and proved that in his 
{peech he paid more attention to the ftyle and delivery than to the 
matter; he fhewed himfelf a declaimer but not an orator. The fol- 
lowing character of it is given by Arthur Young, (Travels, Vol. [. 
e 110.) ** The worft thing I know of Necker is his {pecch to the 
states on their aflembling; a great opportunity, but loit. No great, 
leading, or mafterly views; no decifion or circumftances, in which the 
people ought to be relieved, and new principles of government adopted. 
It is the fpeech you would expect from a banker’s clerk of fome ability.” 
This is the modeft reformer who takes upon himtelf to inftru@ Britith 
fovereigns and their minifters in the.art of oratory. 

In an advertifement to the Novel, which finithes this volume, M. 
Necker ftates, ‘* that in a converfation, concerning the Novel of Del- 
phine, it was maintained, that dome/tic affection, alone, could, as welt: 
as all other love, bring about the moit tragical tituations. This opinion 
being contefted caufed him to write the Novel in queftion, the ftory 
of which is taken from real life.” Madame Stael, in a kind of preface, 
fays, thatvher father had, in 1803, intended to publilh it in a literary 
journal, but that he afterwards changed his opinion, ‘ But [,” 
continues Madame Stael, ** think it would be to Jeave his reputation 
incomplete, not to make known a work {0 admirable in ittelt and /@ 


- extraordinary, on account of the mame of the author.” (Pag. 225, 


226.) 

The ftory'of this Novel is fimple, but the ftyle is rather that of a 
lady of forty, than that of an old man of feventy, which makes us in- 
cline to think it the grandchild inftead of the child of M. Necker. 
The language and the fentiments, the prejudiccs, the expra@lions and 
affectation of fingularity, are entirely thole of the author of Delphine, 
andthe tenderne/s with which Madame Stael {peaks of it, in the preface, 
is not that of a fponfor, but of a parent. 

The ftory runs thus: Sir Henry Sommers, a Kentifh Baronet, on 
his return’ from his travels, marries, from affection, a young lady 
without fortune, who is dotingly fond of him. ‘They live fome years 
happily together, and a daughter is the fruit of their un.on. Not ac- 
cuttomed to fet any bounds to his expences, he becomes involved i 
difficulties, and meets, at a club, a ftock-broker, or rather jobber, who 
has formerly knowai his father, and who infidioufly engages hiim under 
profpect of gain to join in his fpeculations in the public tunds. For 
fome weeks he receives regularly fome hundred pours, as lis part of 
the pretended profit of his partner, who finally fucceeds in obtaining 
from him, under pretence of extending their fpeculations, feveral 
bills figned in blank, Of thefe bills, the broker, who is a ruined and 
depraved chara@ter, ‘makes ufe to an amount much above the value of 
Sir Henry’s property. Having no other choice but begeary and dif- 
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guinary difpofitions, and their abominable acts of violence. And, 
probably, pofterity will reproach them, above all, for having dif- 
graced liberty, by inceflantly invoking it, by reprefenting it as the end 
and object ofiall their thoughts, while, in fact, the fuccefs of their 
hypocrify, and the fupport of their tyranny, were their only care.” 
On the day of his ufurpation, the gth of November, 1799, Buona- 
parté declared at. the bar of the Council of the Ancients, and ratified 
his declaration by an ath, that his unchangeable intereft and wi/l were, 
and /hould be, to maintain in France a republic founded upon /berty 


and equality, and upon popular reprefentation. His proclamation to . 


the French people of the 1cth of November, contained the fame 
words.  Robefpierre was a revolutionary fanatic ; but Buonaparte is a 
revolutionary hypocrite and impoftor. The former really expected, 
by the meansof terror, to cftablifh liberty and equality ; the latter fup- 
ported by bayonets, jails, executions, and gibbets, meditated to build 
a throne upon the blood-ftained ruins of. the rights and liberties of 
Frenchmen, and of the independence of the Continent. 

The impertinent prefumption of the different. members of the 
Necker family, to difguft mankind with their unfeafonable, ridicu- 
lous, and reciprocal praife, has not ceafed with,the death of the Ex- 
minifter. 

The following obfervation is extracted from p. 30. “ The language 
of Madame de Stael poffeffes a certain je ne fais quoi, which ap- 
proaches to beauty.” Admirable diffidence of this amiable lady’s. 
In pages 106, 107, there are fome juft hints thrown out, which can- 
not be unpleafing to.the banifhed tribune, Mr. Benjamin Conftant, 
the prefent ccmpanion, comforter, and protector of Madame de 
Stael. 

‘¢ They knew not then that the Gracchi were tribynes ; thefe 
modern orators, who in voting for the eftablifhment of our excife- 
office, or caftom-houfe, inceflantly exclaim, in their fpeeches, ‘ Tri- 
bunes! Tribunes, my colieagues! My colleagues, Tribunes! But 
there are people, who arc not reftrained by refpect for any name, and 
who would willingly call themfelves Cafars, while they were running 
away as faft as they could, Habit is every thing.” 

In page 214, ct feq. M. Necker complains that the Britifh monarchs 
do not know how to pronounce proper fpeeches from their thrones 
at the meeting, cr diflolution of Parliament, notwithftanding the 
many beautiful models of ancient orators, particularly when they re- 
late to a declaration of war or a proclamation of.peace. ‘* When 
the Englifh minifters fpeak te Europe,’’ continues M, Necker, ‘* they 
are never at their eafe, and neither vigour nor originality is to be 
found in their fpeeches.” 

The opening of the States General, on the 5th of May 1789, was 
the only occafion—but a moft.folemn occafion it was!—which M. 
Necker had for the difplay of his (uperior talents and judgment in ad-+ 
dreffing the public in the prefence of his fovereign, On his fpeech 
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them he might have learnt more properly to appreciate his own abili-_ 
ties, and to feel his own deficiency in that particular talent, which is 
effential for the formation of a correé& opinion on the produdtions of 
others, and for which the confidence and pre({umption of egotifm are 
but indifferent fubftitutes. It has been aflerted and proved that in his 
{peech he paid more attention to the ftyle and delivery than to the 
matter; he fhewed himfelf a declaimer but not an orator. The fol- 
lowing character of it is given by Arthur Young, (Travels, Vol. I. 

. 110.) ‘* The worft thing I know of Necker is his {peech to the 
states on their aflembling; a great opportunity, but loft. No great, 
leading, or mafterly views; no decifion or circumftances, in which the 
people ought to be relieved, and new principles of government adopted. 
It is the fpeech you would expect from a banker’s clerk of fome ability.” 
This is the modeft reformer who takes upon himielf to inftru& Britith 
fovereigns and their minifters in the-art of oratory. 

In an advertifement to the Novel, which finithes this volume, M. 
Necker ftates, ‘¢ that in a converfation, concerning the Novel of Del- 
phine, it was maintained, that dome/tic affection, alone, could, as welt- 
as all other love, bring about the mott tragical fituations. This opinion 
being contefted caufed him to write the Novel in quettion, the ftory 
of which is taken from real life.’”” Madame Stael, in a kind of preface, 
fays, thatvher father had, in 1803, intended to publifh it in a literary 
journal, but that he afterwards changed his opitiion, ‘ But [,’’ 
continues Madame Stael, ** think it would be to leave his reputation 
incomplete, not to make known a work {0 admirable in ittelt and /@ 
' extraordinary, on account of the name of the author.” (Pag. 225, 

226. ) 

The ftoryof this Novel is fimple, but the ftyle is rather that of a 
lady of forty, than that of an old man of feventy, which makes us in- 
cline to think it the grandchild inftead of the child of M. Necker. 
The language and the fentiments, the prejudices, the expredfions and 
affectation of fingularity, are entirely thole of the author of Delphine, 
and the tenderne/s with which Madame Stael {peaks of it, in the preface, 
is not that of a fponfor, but of a parent. 

The ftory runs thus: Sir Henry Sommers, a Kentifh Baronet, on 
his return’ from his travels, marries, from affection, a young lady 
without fortune, who is dotingly fond of him. ‘They live fome years 
happily together, and a daughter is the fruit of their union, Not ac- 
cuftomed to fet any bounds to liis expences, he becomes involved in 
difficulties, and meets, at a club, a ftock-broker, or rather jobber, who 
has formerly knowa his father, and who infidioufly engages hin under 
profpect of gain to join in his fpeculations in the public funds. For 
fome weeks he receives regularly fome hundred poumds, as'his part of 
the pretended profit of his partner, who finally fucceeds in obtaining 
from him, under pretence of extending their fpeculations, feveral 
bills figned in blank. Of thefe bills, the broker, who is a ruined and 
depraved charaéter, ‘makes ule toan amount much above’ the value of 
Sir Henry’s property. Having no other choice but begeary and dif- 
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honour, or death, the baronet and his lady commit fuicide tg. 
gether, recommending the daughter to a maternal uncle. uch is 
the moral tendency of this admirable and extraordinary work, pretended 
to be the laft-production of a fincere Chriflian. All the arguments, 
in favour of tuicide, in Rouffeau’s Julia, in Goethe’s Werter, and 
particularly in Madame Stael’s Delphine, are repeated here. It looks, 
as if M. Necker, after having, by his vanity, pref{umption, ambition, 
and ignorance, caufed in this world the wretchednefs of the prefent 
and of future generations, wifhed to fe them damned in the next, 
by encouraging them to revolt againft the command of their Creator, 
to defert the poft affigned them, and, in order to avoid fome tempo- 
rary evil, to incur eternal mifery. 

Confidered as an author, moit of Necker’s former works difplay 
matks of affiduous refearch and copious information, but are written 
in a ftyle fo laborioufly polifhed as to incur the charge of affetation, 
if that charge does not appertain to his wifé and daughter, who, by 
theis tlattery, mifled both his. tafte and his judgment. _ Bertrand, in 
his Memoires, places Necker among(t the diftinguithed writers of the 
age. Mallet du Pan, in {peaking of Necker’s book, ** Sur f Admtnif. 
tration,” fays, it proves that he was led away by events, to which he 
knew not how to oppofe either the force of action or the wis inertia. 
in our opinion his treatile De ? importance des Opinions Religionfes is 
preferable to all his other writings. His publication o# the French 
Revolution does not contain that extenfive information which might 
have been expected from him, but the facts difclofed in it are related 
with force and effect, and many of the obfervations on events pofterior 
to his retreat, particularly on the Confular Conftitution, are worthy of 
attention. He commenced his literary career with an eflay on The 
Legiflature of Grain, reprinted in the volume before us, which Play- 
fair, and Arthur Young, fpeak of with difrefpect. In £773, he wrote 
The Eulogium of Colbert, which gained him the prize atthe French 
academy, and in which, with great finefle, he decried the adminif- 
aration of the then finance minifter of chat day, Abbe. Terray, while 
he praifed his illuflrious predecetior. The Refieétions addreffed to the 
French Nation, which he wrote, while the atrocious trial of Louis 
XVI. was pending, Peltier juftly calls the Funeral Oration of this 


~~ 


unfortunate Prince. Gibbon mentions it, however, with approba- 
tion. 

As an adminifirator of the French finances, Necker is accufed with 
reafon of having carried with him into a minifterial office, ali the 
narrow, contracted, views of a banker's counting-houfe. Asa ftatef- 
man his plans were circumfcribed and dangerous, ill conceived, and 
worfe executed. The following couplet, from the pen of Mirabeau, 
contains beth wit and truth. 

M. Necker 
Azioteur adroit, miniftre fans moyen, 
De rien il fit der, et d'un empirier en 
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In his private capacity Necker was a good father and a good huf- 
band, but an indifferent citizen. After his vanity and incapacity 
had involved that {tate which had adopted him into al) the horrors of 
revolutionary anarchy, his native country’ was fwallowed up in the 
fame guiph, and he had the mortificarion to fee, before his death, the 
citizens of the ancient republic of Geneva as enflaved and opprefled as 
the inhabitants of France, and to know himielf the principal caufe of 
their common mifery. 

According to Madame Stael, Necker in his retreat was a perfec? and 
illuftrious philofopher, refigned to his fate, and contented with his politi- 
cal nul) ty. it appears, however, from the exordium to his work, 
Sur P Adminiftration, Fc, that he retired toCopet in a fit of ful- 
lennefs, and thought that his incenfed pride would be beft appeafed by 
a ftately filence. But for fo vain a man, whofe ftruggles for celebrity 
had beentuninterrupted nearly for half a century, this approached 
too much to a ftate of nullity, and feemed to accelerate his journey to 
the fhades of oblivion ; he, therefore, adopted the excefs of egotifm. 
In order to command notoriety, or, more properly ‘pciking, to excite 
curiofity, he continued to write. His admiration of himlelf, and of 
his produ€tions, was confiderably augmented by the difyufting and un- 
becoming partiality of his wife and daughter, more proper to excite 
difcontent than to foothe the difappointment of a difcarded and dif- 
graced minifter, whofe philofophy, content, and r-fignation, Mr. Gibe 
bon, in his Mifcellaneous Works, Vol. I. page 213, deferibes 
thus: 


« J paffed four days at the Caftle of Copet with Necker, and could have 
wifhed to have thewn him, asa warning to any aipiring youth potfeffed 
with the demon of ambition. With all the means of private happinefs in 
his power, he is the moft miferable of human beings : the patt, the prefent, 
and the future, are equally odious to him. When | fuggetied fome do. 
meftic amufements of books, buildings, &c. he aufwered with a deep 
tone of delpair, § Dans Fétat ou ze fuis, ge ne puis fentir que le corp de vent gui 
m'a ablain.’ How different from the carelels cheertulncts with which our 
poor friend Lord North fupported his fall. Madame Necker difplays more 
external compofure, mais /e diable n'y. perdsien. St is true that Necker withed 
to be carried into the clofet, like old Pitt, co the fhoulders of the people, 
and that he has been ruined by that democracy cebich be bad ra-fed,” 


Madame Stael threatens Europe in feveral parts of this volume, net 
only with the publication of more manufcripts of M. Necker, but with 
a Public Life of this Ex-Minitter, from her own pens We know, 
from our correfpondent on the Continent, that this fair writer is one 
of our conftant readers ; thefe confiderations have induced us to catend 
our remarks beyond our ufual limits. Madame S:ael, by thefe frequene 
publications, we are affured, intends to keep up My Necker’s immor- 
tality, but let her remember what Voltaire faid of Cromwe}]: D'etre a 
jJamuis hai, quelle immortalité! ! 


Lliftoire 
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Hiftoire De. Empereur Charlemagne, traduéion libre De I’ Allemand, 
du Profeféur Hegewifch, avec un Avant-propos, quelques Notes, et 
un Suppiement du Tradudteur. A Paris, chez Henricus, Rue de Ja 
Loi, No. [23!. An. XIII. 1805.—The Hiftory of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, by Profejfar Hegewifch, tranflated from the German, 
with a Preface, fome Notes, and a Supplement by the Tranflator. 


HIS hiftory of the Emperor Charlemagne was written in 1791, 
by one of the German philofophers and admirers of the French 
Revolution, Mr, Hegewifch, Profefflor at the Univerfity of Kiel, in 
Hofftein, and would probably never have been honoured with « Freich 
tranflation, had not the Corfican tyrant, Napoleon Buonaparté, in- 
folently pretended to a fimilarity of talents with the hero of this work, 
a not his French flaves bafely bowed to fuch impertinent pre- 
tenlions. 


The tranflator, in the preface, acknowledges that flattery was the . 


only motive for his undertaking, by his endeavour to draw a parallel 
bérween Charlemagne and Buonaparté, between the occurrences of 
the eighth century, and thofe of the nineteenth. (Pag. vi. vii. et viii. 
in the Preface.) 


« This work will recall an epoch which has more than one point of re- 
femblance with much more modern times. It will carry back our memory 
to an indefatigable warrior, full of talents ; to a man particularly dlustrious 
for bis perfonal qualities, whe knows how to reconcile the military virtues 
with a love of the arts and {ciences ; who honours men of learning and takes 
a delight in their company; a conqueror who, not fatisfied with extending 
the bounds of his empire, devotes his leifure hours to the formation of good 
Jaws and to the eftablithment of falutary inftitutions ; a7 enlightened Chri: 
trax, Whofe wifdom at once makes the minifters of religion refpetted, and 
confines them within proper limits. /A¢ founder of a2 new dynaity to which 
he has given hisown name, and whofe dawn dif/plays the greatest /plendour ; 
a prince who governs without affiftance, and who is equally competent te 
the direction of a vaft whole, and to the fuperintendance of all its minute 
particulars ; a fovereign who, by proving himfelf at once the e/de/t fon and 
the prosector of the Church, feels it his duty to con/ecra‘e his titles to a crown, 
of wich be was fa truly worthy, by the intervention of a revered hand; who 
gives law to Italy, and to a great part of Germany ; to whom rivers and 
mountains oppofe impotent barriers; who filences civil difcord ; at whofe 
feet conipiracy expires; whofe fceptre is extended over twenty nations 
differing in language, manners, and cuftoms; a hero, laftly, who, after 
having been the terror of his enemies, the r-gulasor of furrounding ftates, 
the regenerater of 418 country, a mode) for contemporary fovereigns, re- 
mins an obje& of admiration to pofterity.” 


That the adulation of the tranflator is as unbecoming as it is ex- 
aggerated, and that the portrait bears as little refemblance to the 
Corfican Buonaparté as to the Franc Charlemagne, every body, ac- 
quainted with their-hiftory, cannot but be convinced. It is true that 


both were the fons of many fathers, but though the birth of Charlemagne 
: is 
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is involved in obfcurity, he was acknowledged vy Pepin, the King 
of the Francs, as his fon, and crowned by. Pope Stephen, during 
his pretended father’s life, with his pr étended. brother Carloman, in 
the chara¢ter of a patrician, and as King of the Francs. Atthe birth 
of Buonaparté, his mother lived in open adultery with Mr. de Mar- 
boeuf, who oaly treated him as the French nobility often did their 
baftards, in procuring for him the place of a poor fcholar in a military 
academy. Borna fubject, he not énly contmued fo during the life of 
his legitimate prince, but uoder the infamous ufurpation of his affaf- 
fins ot the Committee of Pablic Safety, and of the Dire&tory. Char- 
lemagne never headed,armies, but as a King ; whilft the firft command 
given to Buonaparte 1 In 0795, then a flave to the regicide Barras, was 
the reward of, bis .infamy for marrying the harlot of this criminal. 
Charlemagne was always, as well in the field, as in his palace, the 
lawful chief of his fubjects ; before his ufurpation Buonaparté was 
nothing but the leader of .a revolutionary banditti; his tools and ac- 
complices, by turn, the inftruments of his ambition, and the victims 
of his barbarity, unneceflarily facrificed in fighting againtt foreign 


focs in Lombardy and Eypts cruelly drowned or ftrangled in Italy, 


or inhumanly poifoned in Syria. The troops, whom Charlemagne 
led to victory, were difciplined and organized by himfelf. To Ae 
gru and Morea, and to their talents, Buonaparte was exclulivel 
dested for the atchievements which his: foldiers performed, shicnlats 
their enemies were inferior in number,. becaufe thefe generals had re- 
ftored order and introduced the knowledge of tactics in armies, which, 
nous” more numerous than their opponents, had been repeatedly de- 

vated before.” ‘The hiftory of the campaign of 1793, -durtng the firft 
nine months, praves the jultice of this affertion. 

In the dark age in which he lived, Charlemagne was a Nuthilary « 
but his cruelty, profligagy, ambition, and injutice, clouded all tiie 
brilliant qualities, with which Nature had pitted him. In our en- 
lightened days, more cruel, more prolligate, more ambitious, and 
more unjuft, carrying with him, into’an invaded palace, and to an 
Murped throne, alkthe petty did vile’ paffions of a needy.adventurer. 
Buonaparé either does not polefs ‘fram Nature, or, from. depravity, 
does not fhew, ‘any of thofe ainiable ‘qualities, which, in. iuture ages, 
might palliate his paft und prefeat. enormiuties. . He isa conqueror in 
literary focieties, as well as, ip military: efcampments ; among his 
trembling /avans, as well as among bis: mercilets foldiers. His love 
of arts anu fCiences.confifts in nothing more than a flavifh imitation of 
fome Roman generals... they plusidered Greece, Sitily, and Ecypt, 
of its monuments of arts; and Buonaparté has pillaged Italy of irs 
pittures and itacutes, His mufeums proclaiin the fuccefs of a. fortu- 
hate marander, not “the talte « or genius of the protector of literature 
and the fine arts. “CHarlema: ghe was a Chriftian from conviétion and 
fincerity ; the Emperor Buonaparté i is only a Chriftian from the fame 
policy kn hvpocrify which, in 1798, caufed the General Buonaparté 
 profefs himfelf a believes in the Alcoran and an adores of Mahc- 
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met. Had not Britifh valour, at St. Jean d’Acre, ftopped his fuc- 
ce!sful progrefs, in 1799, the Mutti would then, perhaps, have per- 
formed, at Conftantinople, the fame ceremony, wh «|i has lately been 
performed by the Pope at Paris, and with equal eaificution; becauie the 
Sultan Napoleon would have been as good a Muilulman as the Em- 
peror Napoleoa is a faithful Chriitian, 

Charlemagne inherited the throne of his father, and cannot, there- 
fore, properly ST be called the chief of a new dynatty. Upon 
the authority of the hiftory of the military Roman Republic, w. en 
governed by ufurping tyrants, itis not hazardous to fuppove, thar tue 
{upremacy of the audacioully elevated, but bafe Buonaparte famiiy, 
will not furvive the exit of Napoleon. In faé, the claims of ever 
profperous or popular General, enforced by the bayonet, will always 
be more valid, than thofe of the low Buonaparté, fuppoi eed by a fena- 
tus confultus only. As the real protector of the Chriftian religion, 
Pope Stephen involuntarily, and with gratitude, confecrated Charie- 
magne, as King of the Francs. It is well known that the pretent 
Pope Pius VI. had no other choice left him, than the fcandalous and 
facrilegious coronation of Buonaparté in France, or a degrading re- 
treat to a convent in L[taly; a profanation, or a depofition ; and that 
he had not firmnefs and refignation cnough to chule the latter. The 
Jaws of Charlemagne, for Italy and Germany, were the firft fteps 
towards the civilization of the natives; and many of them fubfift to 
thisday. “The ephemeral codes, and military conititutions, which 
have been foreed by Buonaparté upon Egypt, France, Italy, Holland, 
and Switzerland, announce their own abiurdity and imperfection by 
their want of ftability. Not one of them has yet remained unaltered 
for fifteen months, and it is not probable that the Imperial conttictution 
wil! live longer than the Confular charter. 

The different nations, fubjugated by Charlemagne, were only kept 
in obedience by his wifdom and juttice; terror excited by Buona- 
parté’s atrocities prevents alone the French, Italians, Helvetians, and 
Batavians, from throwing off the galling yoke which he has impofed 
upon them. Charlemagne reigned and died the father of his people ; 
while Buonaparteé with an iron fceptre rules thofe countries which his 
cruelties intimidate, and which his tyranny oppreffes. He is the 
fcourge of mankind; while Charlemagne was their benefaQor. 

This work is divided into fix chapters. The firft contains * The 
Suppofed Hittory of the Francs from their Origin, uniil the Reign of 
Charlemagne. It relates nothing that is not to be found in the ** Hif- 
tory of Char’emagne,”’ by Mr. Jaillard, and in the ** Critical Hiftory 
of the Eftablifhment of the French Monarchy in the Territory of the 
Gauls,” by the Abbe Dubos. 

The fecond chapter treats ‘* of the beginning of the Reign of 
Charlemagne; his Wars in Aquitaine, and againit the Lo bards 
and Saxons.” Charlemagne is faid to have been born in the month 
of April, 742, but hiftorians do not agree either as to the place or time 
ef his birth, and as the writer juftly obferves, how could they know 
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any th'ng for certain, when his contemporary, fecret: iry, and friend, 
E: inhard, aflures us, that he had been unable to obtain any pofitive 
hewrminakon concerning the firft years of Charlemagne; to enquire 
attr which he therefore regarded as a folly. Charlemagne i is {tated to 
have been about twenty- feven years of age when his father, Pepin, died, 
who had divided his immenfe ftates between his two fons, An im- 
politic {tep which could not but caufe reciprocal jealoufy, the con- 
fequence of which, was, as might be expected, mutual hatred. A 
premaiure death foon, however, delivered Charlemagne from his 
brother. Hisrival, Carloman, who expired fuddenly, and not with- 
out fufpicion, that his end was not natural. Gerberge, the widow of 
Carloman, did not think her two fons fafe in the (tates of their uncle, 
who, by Satie sues, had been eiecied the fucceffor of their father. T he 
kingdom of Charlemagne then contained a part of what is now the 
German empire, with modern France, in its prefent ftate. Its boun- 
daries, towards the North, were the Baltic, the country of the 
Frifons, and that of the Saxons, that is to fay, the Uniied States 
Weftphalia, and Lower Saxony. How many countries has the Lorfi- 
can Charlemagne yet left to conquer, belonging to the inheritance /c/t 
him by his Franki/h predeceffor ? 

The wars of Charlemagne, in Aquitaine, were terminated fuccets- 
fully, and that ftate was incorporated with his other dominions, 
After fome defeats, the Saxons tigned a peace, or rather a truce, 
granted them from policy by che vi&tor, oa wanted to chaftife Dedier, 
the King of the Lombards, for having received at his court the widow 
of Cailoman, and her two fons, whom he had tried to engage the 
Pope Adrian to crown Kings of the Francs, in revenge for the out- 
rave offered his daughter by Charlemagn:, who had repudiated her, 
under pretence of fteriIity. Then, as afterwards, Lombardy was 
conquered in one Raepeans in which Didicr was forced to furrender 
at diferetion, as well as the widow of Carloman, whofe fons Cha:lee 
magne is fulpected of having dettroyed. 

During the abfence of this Prince, on the other fide of the Alps, 
the Saxons again atta-ked their inveterate foes, but after fome mo- 
mentary fuccels, were defeated before Fri telar. 


. During thefe tranfactions, Charlemagne, who had returned from 
Italy in the autumn (of 774), fent three divilions of his army againit hem, 
which totally defeated them, and purfued them into their own c untry 
From that moment this monarch became imprefie d with the convi@ion that 
he muit either make that reftlefs people, who were irritated aguinft the 
Fr:ncs, embrace Chrittianity by force; or elfe exterminate them; a violence 
refolution, which we ought not to appreciate, until we have obferved that it 
is never neceflary in polithed nations at war with each other; but that an 
uncivilized people may be fo fituated in refpeSt to a different nati. u, :Laé 
the existence of ibe one can only be fecured by the annibilation of the other.” 


Even the tranflator in a note, /uppo/es that the autbor’s enthufiafm 
for his hero has carried him tvo far, and that this diltinétion is rather 
lia tov 
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too fubtle. With fuch maxims, what irritated or unprincipied con- 
gueror wil) not throw away all fcruples in committing the vat 
atrocious deeds under pretence of providing for his own fafety, when in 
faét he only gives way to his cruel paflions and to the violence of an 
implacable character ? 

Here, however, as well as in feveral other places we find fome 
fimilitude between Charlemagne and Buonaparté neither advantageous 
nor honourable to either. The decree for the extermination of the 
Saxons, by the former is almoft equally barbarous with the determi- 
nation of the latter againft Britons, delenda eff Carthago; and the 
former’s military crufade for converting the Saxons to Chriftianity is 
only furpaficd in cruelty by the ufe of Buonparte’s military apoftles 
bayonets, in preaching the degree, of liberty and equality to the 
difarmed inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. The former 
had, however, fome excufe, confidering the fuperftition of the age, 
and that the objects of his profelytif{m were irreconciliable enemies ; 
whilft the latter attacked inoffenlive, faithtul, and defencelefs allies 
under the {candalous pretence of forcing upon them thofe notions 
and fyftems, which he knew had rendered France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland, moft wretched. 

The Saxons being without arms, and without leaders, and dif- 
united among themie!ves, were foon fubjugated ; and the conqueror 
having other objects of ambition and vengeance in view, fatisfied him- 
felf with their acknowledgement of his fupremacy and with hoftages 
for their fidelity. 

Among the princes in Italy who had not fubmitted to the fceptre 
of Charlemagne, was Rodgaud, Duke of Friuli, who had formed a 
league with feveral independent cities, and had colle&ted a fmall 
army to preferve their reciprocal independence againft the forcign in- 
vaders. To chaftife the patriotifm of this duke, the king of the 
Francs and Lombards had fufpended his wrath againft the Saxons, 
and witb a numerous umy acenflomed to vanquifh, he foon dif- 
perfed the weak forces of the league, whofe chief fell into his hands, 
and was beheaded. Charlemagne acted with Duke Rodgaud as a 
barbarian, but not with the fame treacherous and cowardly injultice, 
as the barbarian Buonaparté difplayed to the Duke of Enghein, be- 
caufe the one was captured in battle as a foe, whilft the other con- 
fiding in the law of nations, was feized by the Corfican midnight- 
aflaffin, on a neutra! and friendly territory. 

During Charlemagne’s abfence in Italy, the oppreffed Saxons 
again revolted, but at his approach with an army in the fpring 777, they 
again fubmitted. He held a general aflembiy at Paderborn, to which 
he invited the principal Saxon chiefs and nobility, who all obeyed his 
fummons, except Witikind, who fled to Denmark, where he ex- 
cited the alarm of the Danes, by expofing the conquering character 
of the Francs, and the ambitious views of their prince. His ap- 
pearance among taen five rife to the plan of thole great ex- 
peditions againit the Francs, aod againit all the Chriftian pores 
ry) 
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of which the hiftory of the ninth and tenth centuries make fuch re- 
peated and terrible mention. 

The Saxons at Paderborn faluted the King of the Francs, theit 
fovercign promifed to pay him a tribute, and not to oppofe the in- 
troduction of Chriftianity in their country. 

The third chapter contains, **the expedition of Charlemagne in 
Spain; his fecond journey to Rome ; his prote€lion of the fciences ; 
a new infurre@tion of the Saxons, and their total lubjugaton with 
{ome con!piracies azaint{t his life.” 


« This vidlory, however, muft cither have colt the Saxons very dear, 
or elfe they know not hoy to profit by it. Initead of forming any plan of 
attack upon Thederic, or, at leatt, inftead of taking mealures uf defence 
againft Charlemagne, whi they mult bave expected, would hafien to re- 
pair this defeat, they remair ned molt unaccountab! y ina@tive. In a fhort 
time, Charlemagne penetrated into the very heart of their country, with a 
powerlal « army; and he no longer regarded thera as enemies with whom to 
negociate,but as rebels whole perfidy he came to punilh. He {ummoned the 
principal pe:fons in the nation to appear before him; all of whom accufed 
Witikind as the author of the rebellion; but they could not give him up, 
as he had again fled into Denmark. Charlemagne therefore required that 
the Saxons thould deliver into his hands a!l tho‘e who had taken a «part in 
ewtat he called treasee. Ke was obeyed. Four thousand five hundred Saxons 
were delivered to him; aud inone day, he kad them all beheaded in his own 
camp at Ferden, on the banks of the Ailier.” Pp. 245. 250. 


Spain at that period acknowledged the empire of the Arabs, called 
Saracens, whofe chiefs were divided amongst them(elves, and had im- 
prudently demanded fuccours from Charlemagne to enable them to 
withdraw themfelves from the dependence of the Califf of Bagdad. 
His ambition filenced his religious fcruples at entering into a treaty 
with infidels. Victory accompanied him on the other fide of the 
Pyrennees, as well as on the other fide of the Alps, and thofe Maho- 
metans for whom he firft had fought as an ally, he finally forced to*be- 
come his fubjects as well as their opponents. 

Charlemagne’ s journey to Rome at Eafter, 780, was occafioned 
more by policy than devotion. ‘The Pope Adrian, after baptizing 
the two younger of his three fons, crowned one of them King of 
Iraly, and the other King of Acquitaine, their father having deter- 
mined to divide his immenfe dominions among his children. His 
proteftion of the fciences confifted in having attached to his perfon, 
Alcuin Archbifhop of York, whom he met at Rome. 

During Charlemagne’s “abfence in Spain and Italy, Witikind had re- 
turned to the Saxons, and engaged them to invade the provinces which 
the Francs pofleffed in Germany, They wer, however, not more for- 
tunate than before. Another affembly of Saxons was convened at 
Stockheim, in the fpring of 780, where they promifed fidelity, and 
many of them were baptized. ‘They agreed to accept for their fu- 
ture governors, the counts of the French nation, and not to hold 
their ufual diet without the confent of thefe governors, and the pre- 
fence of the king’s commiffary. 

Ii 3 Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding thefe fevere articles, the Saxons again reforted ‘» 
arms, during an infurre@tion which had broken out among the Sui. 
bians, inthe h. pe of recovering their loft liberty, and independence. 
They fucceeded in cutting to pieces a whole army of the Francs, under 
the command of Ada'gife and Geilon. 

This act of cruelty of Charlemagne, in ordering four thoufand five 
hundred Saxon prifoners to be beheaded in his camp, would have 
remained without exampie in hiffory, had not General Buonaparteé’s 
recent atrocity at Jaffa in Syria, in fending to be butchered the /ame 
number of Vurkiih prifoners, who had turrendered by capitulation, 
fhewn, that though we call the age of Charlemagne that cf barbarity, 
to the chance of our civilized times, we mult ackuowledge, that a 
Corfican berbarian is permitteu not only toexift, but to exert amun- 

' Controiled tyranny over the finett climate in Europe, a wretch whom 
even the barbarians of the cight century would have vifowned with 
indignation and punithed with feveiity. While the fir.king fingularity 
between thefe two events is admitted, humanity fhudders witn equal 
hor:ors at the recollection of them; and, with juttice, rejc&ts every 
attempt at apology for the one as well as for the other. Charle- 
magne, however, in a guft of paffion, o:dered the execution of pri- 
foners who had fworn him alljegiance, and whim he therefore re- 
garded as revolted tubjccts, whilft the infamous Buonaparte, after 
fome day’s cool deliberation, commanded that prfoners of war, 
difarmed by a capitulation, protected by the laws of nations, and of 
war, fhould be cut to pieces in cold blood, by his tri-coloured butch- 
ers; prifoners, fubjedts of a fovereign allied tu France, and ishabi- 
tants of a province, invaded and attacked by a fathlefs ally, without 
any previous declaration of war. If the memory of Charlemagne is 
{till execrated for this cruclty, what punifhment is adequate to the 
guilt of that elevated criminal, his inferior in talents and genius, but 
his fuperior in ferociiy, who equally difgraces rank, humanity, and 
his contemporaries by his infolence, outrages, and tyranny ? 

The fourth chapter contains. ** the conqueft cf Bavaria; wars with 
the Gieeks; expedition agaiinft the Huns; the military charadcler of 
Charlemagne ; the council at Frankfort; the death of Pope Adrisn; 
the end of the war with the Huns, and the renewal of hoftilities with 
the Saxons,” 

The filth chapter explains, ‘€ the caufes of the journcy of Charle- 
magne into Italy; his coronaticn at Rome; its confequeinces; new 
conneétions between him and the Saxons ; the meafuies of his ad- 
ininiffrat on; his journey,” 

The fixth and laft chapter relates his wars againft the Danes and 
the Sclavonians; the partition of the ftates of Charlemagne, between 
his three tong; his relations wich the Caliph, Aaron-al-Rafchild ; the 
council at Aix la Chapelle; his reproaches to the clergy of the Age; 
his refpect tor them ; Charlemagne confidered as a legillator; the 
diet at Aix la Chapelle in 813; thedeath of Charlemagne; and an 
account of his wives and childien.” Th 
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The fupplement contains the portraits of Charlemagne as deline- 
ated by the prefident Henaut, by Botluet; by Father Mainbourgh ; 
by Mably; by Mehezgan; by Montefquieu; by Anquetil’; by de 
Sacy ; by Condillac; by Abbé Millot; by Gaillard ; by Hume; by 
R bertfon; by Gibbon; and by Voltaire. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into all the particulars of 
this work, or into a minute examination of the opinions of the dif« 
ferent authors, who have previoufly written on the fame fubject, or 
who have been the hiltorians of the fame prince. We thall, there- 
fore, conclude with tranfcribing the obfervations on Charlemagné 
the words Voltaire. 

“« The reputation of Charlemagne,” fays Voltaire, vol. xiv, p. 336, of 
the quarto e¢:on of his werks) “is one of the moitt itriking proots that 
success justifies injustice and confers glory. rie orders four thouland five hundred 
prifoneis to be maiiacred—if thele prifoners had been his rebellious lub- 
jeéts, their punifhment would have been an act of horrible wax 7, but 
10 to treat men who were fighting for their liberty and their laws, was the act of 
@ barbarian, converted by signal successes and brilliant qualities, into a great man,” 


What an erroneous or perverfe judgment, what a monfirous affer- 
tion, what impertinent fophiftry, to conclude, that a barbarian, can by 
any fuccefles or qualities be converted into a great man, 

It is, however, but juftice to obferve that the crimes and vices of 
Charlemagne were thofe of the age in which he lived; whilft his 
talents and information were exclulively his own, ‘The very reverfe 
is the cafe with Buonparte. In crimes and vices, in Cunning and 
cruelty, he ftands toremof% among the contemporaries, many of 
whom, were his rivals in France, as a Pichegru, a Moreau, and a 
Kleber, have furpaffed him in natura] parts, as well as in acquired 
abilities. Ina moral fenfe it is impoffible to afflign to Charlemagne 
any more than to Buonaperteé, the appellation of great, though from 
their fuccefies, they may fairly be called extraordinary men; their 
ditiance from true and real greatnefs is immenfe. 


Memsires d'un Temoin de la Revolution, ou Fournal des faits que fe font. 
paffés fous fes yeun, et qui ont prepares et fixé la Conflitution francaife, 
Ouvrage pofthume de P sss Sylveun Bailly. 3 Tom. 8vo. Paris, 


1804.—Memoirs of a Witne/s to the Revolution, Gc. &e. 


HE firlt thing which ftrikes us in the Work is the Title Page. 
When Mr. Bailly wrote his Memoirs, he thought, like other 
very fhort fighted politicians, that the tumultuous labours of the Na- 
tional Afflembly of France had fixed the Conftitution. How much 
tho’e that meant well to their country were deceived, and how little 
acquainted with the nature of man the Utopian philofophers of that 
nation were, the fubfequent mafs of folly and of atrocious crimes has 
but too impreffively evinced. 
The volumes before us —* public rather equivocally. They 
i 4 are 
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are ufhered into the world without any communication which can 

afcertain their authenticity: yet, upon the whole, we are rather in- 

clined to believe, that they are the production of Bailly. Their mi- 

nutenefs, and their egotilin {peak ame for their being written by 

the perfon who is the hero of the tale. They are in the form of a 
oarnal, and fpun out into a molt tirefome length. 

The author fays, that when he firit heard of the Affembly of No- 
tables, he forefaw a change in the ftate of things, and even in * the 
Government ;” but that he did not forefee ** the Revolution fuch as it 
turned out.” Had he not been blinded by the wildnefs of theory, 
which at that time ruled fupreme, even in the minds of the well-in- 
tentioned, he might have difcovered, from the very commencement, 
the total diffolution of the State which followed. Had he drawn the 
proper confequence from his own remark on the firft mecting of the 
reprefentatives of Paris, which follows, he would have fhrunk from 
the impending ftorm, of which he was the victim. 


«¢ One thing which I muft not forget to remark, in order to point cut the 
then exifting difpofition of the public mind ; and which was brought to my 
recolleétion by an Ele€tor who was prefent on that d: ays and from the mo 
ment that the people found themfelves at a public meeting, the murmur of 
> No Clergy! No Clergy /’ {pread from Bench to Bench.” 


But, with all his philofophy. he appears to have been a mifera- 
ble politician, to have had no idea, that men with all their paifions 
called into action, cannot be managed like amachine, of whofe mov- 
ing powers ycu are complete matter, ‘This is the moit favourable opi- 
nion which can be formed of his conduét, for he has remarked, and 
with approbation, the very violent commencement of the Revolution, 
the principles of fundamental and total change on which the agitat- 
ing demagogues fet out, ** The Abbe Seyes, he tells us, maintained, 
thut the Ivers Etat was to be contidered as the Nation, and to enjoy 
all the Rights of the Nation.”” [In another place, that the Deputies 
of the Municipality of Paris, before they met in the National Af- 
fermbly, ftyled themfelves the Sowereigen People, and forbade their 


Memiters to knee} to the King. His exulting reflection on thefe, and 
matiy fimilar ar of fu damental infubordin ation and revolution, 
is © It was with fucl: arms that they prepa ed forthe Etats Generaux, 


and for the recovery of the Rights of the Nation !”” Mr. B.’s look into 
futuriiy muft have pierced a very fhort way, if he could not difcern 
that fuch’ beginnings, end every evil work mutt end in confufion. 
When we opened thefe volumes, we expe¢ted, notwithitanding 
the.many works of the kind which had preceded them, that we 
fhould have met with fome new information. In this we have been 
difappointed ; we have not been able todifcover any thing which we can 
call abfolute! iy new, je contain ouly the tranfa@tions of a few 
months, from March 1789 to OGtober. Thefe tranfactions, with the 
reafonings of Mr. B..till three 8vo. Vols. Great part of the tranf- 
actions, from the journal form of the work, are detailed with a mott 
wearifome 
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wearifome prolixity ; and the reafoning of the writer is often far from 
being found. He praifes all the violent publications of the time, 
which evidently lod to the brutal anarchy which followed 5 aud at the 
fame time pronounces an eulogium on the King. here is a ilrange 
mixture of truth, and revolutionary ideas in the foliowing extract, 


«© Rabaud de St. I tienne proved that, fetting afide the Clergy and the 
Nobility, the Ziers Etat was to be confidered.as the Nation: the Abbé 
Sieyes, that tie Ziers Ltat was itfelf the Nation, and ought to enjoy all 
the Rights of the Nation. It was with thefe arms that preparation was 
made for the States General, and tor the recovery of the Rights of the Na- 
tion, and of the ‘Tiers Etat. But, if thefe Rights were recovered, we 
muft not forget, that it was owivg to Mr. Necker, and to the King ; to the 
Minifter who propofed it, and tothe Monarch who gave his confent : both 
of them afforded the means of regenerating the Empire. ‘This was fome- 
times too much forgotten. Defpotifm was no part of the charaéter of the 
King ; never did he defire any thing but the happinets of the people; this 
was the only means that could be emploved to teduce him: whenever his 
advifers perfuaded him to ftretch forth the arm of power, they were never 
fuccefsful but by telling him that it was to produce good, or to avoid evil ; 
that the aét was ultimately to relicve the Nation, was for the profperity of 
the Empire, and the happinefs of all. J am convinced that he never con- 
fidered his authority or his attention to its confervation, but as the bafis of 
tranquillity and interior peace, Since we are {peaking of the cautles of re- 
generation, let us pronounce that the chief caufes arofe fromthe charatter 
of Louis NVI.: ‘had the King been lefs good,} and the Minifters more 
able, there would have been no Revolution.” 


This ¢ulogium on Louis XVI. comes witha bad grace from a man, 
who wilhes to make of that Kinz a cypher ; whotells us that the Na- 
tion has Rights, but the Monarch none. ‘* It is for the Nation to 
form a Conttitution, and for the King ta accept it. The Nation has 
the liberty, and the Right to fay I will have no other”! 7 

There feems to have been a fort of fee faw, or want of firmnefs of 
principle in the mind of Bailly: He appro. es of the violent and dema- 
yogical writings, {peeches, afd acts which preceded the meeting of 
the National Aifembly, and accompanied its Te Mion throughout ; and 
yet, at other times, he difapproves ot the meafures which inevitably fol- 
lowed from the temper and principles of th#e deftroyers of focial 
order. Of this latter temper of mind the following is a fpecimen : 


<I: is without doubt amofi beautiful and philofophical idea to make a De- 
claration of the Rights cf Man the bafis of a Con{titution: but these meta- 
phyfical ideas, inftead of enlightening, bewilder the multitude: it tends 
to ifelate man, and to make him forget that he is furrounded by fellow- 
men. ‘l’oteach man his Rights before his Duties, is to lay the foundation 
of the abufe of Liberty and of individual defpotifm : it is to open a paf- 
fage for the accumulated torrent, without having previoufly prepared 
a bed and dykes to receive its waters, and direét its courfe. Since the 
event I have feverely felt the inconveniencies, and have often lamented 
the evils which it occafioned, and | fhal] have more than once reafon to 
return to the {ubjeé.” 


He 
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He has, in one place, given us a fort of reafon for this fort of vacil. 
lation; and though it is but a poor apology from a perion with the 
pretenfions of Mr B. yet it in fome meature explains his condua, 
** The duties of the offices in which I was placed, have ever dictated 
my condu&. As foon asthe Nation kas declared itfelf, my teafon is 
filent. From the time that the Sovereign Wil! is an Far l con- 
fult nothing elfe.” A’‘l this means notiing more than that, contrary, 
to his own reat n, he followed, inftead of governing and rettrain- 
ing, as he onght to have doue, the headlong courfe of the mob. 

His own narrative, wherein every moment is painted teeming with 
infubordination and atr cities, might have taught him a better leffon, 
have fhewn him that his“ Matter. pi cv of Wifdom,” as hetermsthe Ads 
of the National Affembly, contained the feedsof ditiolution and carnave. 
Briffot’s plan of Munic.paiities, to which the coutriver fell a facrifice, 
might have revealed to him what was to foliow. He fecms to have 
been aware of its confequences ; but, blinded by pretent fuccefs, he 
no doubt thought, that he could wenshés the threatening ftorm. We 
infert Briffot’s Plan, as it afterwards became the ruling Agent of the 
Revolution. 


*¢ Briffot had compofed a preamble to his plan of a Municipality, which 
he publifhed in one of his journals, and which unveils many things. He 
eftablithes, * 1. hat the inhabitants of the Jame city have the right by them- 
felves to form a Municipality ; that is, to eftablifh an adminiftration and po- 
lice for everything that concerns them as inhabitants of the fame city, 2. That the 
cities of the fame province have likewife the unalienabie right to eftablith a pro- 
vincial ad miniftration for every thing which, in common, might concern all the cities 
of the province. 3. Thatthe municipal cad provincial Aflemblies ought to be, 
as to their object and their power, perfeétly diftin@ and feparate from the 
National Affembly, which ought to concern itfelf only with objects common to the 
awhole kingdom. ‘That the principles and regulations of thefe municipal and 
provincial ad miniftrations ought, however, to be entirely conformable to 
the principles of the National Conftitution, and that this conformity is the 
federal tie which unites al! the parts of a vaft Empire.” 

*¢ The paffages underlined are fo in the original. Why are they fo, 
above all the word federa]? I demand if the refult of this plan be not a 

reat popular tkate, divided i into 30 or more republics, and thefe again fplit 
into 44,000 little repubhis, all united by a federal tie?” 


But, neither this plan, which in the event deftroyed all regular Go- 
vernment, nor the duily refiftance of the people to King, National 
Aflembly, to every fpecies of Ruler, nor the perpetual outragcs of the 
Sovereign Mob, could perfuade Mr. Bailly that he, and his ‘National 
Affemb!y had nat performed a miracle of Legiflation, and had built a 
fabric that was to lait for ages, and he fees nothing in the demolition 
of the Baftile, except the downfal of defpotifm and the triumph of 
his enlightened leg flators, He thus {peaks of the day in which the 
Baftile was taken. 


* Two things will to all eternity mark that celebrated day. The efta- 
blifhment of the National Guards, which fhould have been imitated through- 
out 
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eut the kingdom, eftablifhed a national force, which, direéted by the po- 
pular magiftrates, under the fanction of conftitutional law, oppofed a bar- 
rier to deipotifm, tempted to rebuild its ruins. ‘The other was the taking 
and demolifhing the Baftille, the demolifhing commenced on the day it was 
taken, and was to the people a phyfical and material image of the fall of 
the old government, and of the diflolution of arbitrary power. ‘Thelfe 
great changes had been operated [ effected |, and completely fo, by the de- 


crees of the 17th, zoth, and 23d of June. ‘The Baftille taken and razed, 
Spoke to thewhole world.” 


On the fame fubject he rejoices, that Citizens, ufed to repofe and 
indulgence, were all at once transformed into Soldiers and Romans !” 

It may be worth while, though the character of their Soldiers and 
Romans are now pretty well known, to notice one or two of their 
exploits. 


** An event took place to-day at Verfailles, which gave me great afilic- 
tion. A mancondemned to be broke on the wheel for the murther of his fa- 
ther, was re{cued by the people, who cried out pardon, at the moment he 
was to have been executed, and the parricide efcaped the vengeance of 
juftice. A woman, exprefling marks of indignation at this, narrowly ef- 
caped from being a victim to popular fury, from which fhe was with diffi- 
culty faved, as the mob was dragging her to the gallows. ‘This violation 
of the law, and this right of pardoning, and of pardoning the moft exe- 
crable of crimes, thus exercifed by the people, made me fhudder, as lead- 
ing to the mott dreadful confequences.” 


It is true, thatinthis place, he feems fearful of confequences ; but 
this is only a paffing cloud, which is quickly diffipated by the whirl- 
wind of Conftitution- making. 

One inftance more of the deeds of thefe Cit'zen Roman Soldiers, 
and we have done. It is the maflacre of Berthier. 


«© The Municipality of Compiégne, we are told by Mr, Bailley, bee 
fore they placed this unfortunate man in the hands of the perfons fent by 
the Municipality of Paris, had ftipulated that no aé& of violence fhould 
be offered him, but thai he fhould be fairly tried. He then goes on ** We 
did all in our power to fulhl this duty, and to obtain the end of juflice 
and humanity. But howlings were foon heard on every fide, and I faw 
Mr, Berthier turn pale. ‘The tumult, which had long fubfited, aflumed 
the charafter of rage and revolt: loud and univerfal clamours arofe, voices 
were heard exclaiming ‘ Have done! have done! they are coming, they 
are forcing the Hotel de Ville, the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, the Palais- 
Royal.’ All at once a torrent of new-comers filled the Hall; and the 
guard with the prifoner were pufhed back tothe table at which we fat. No 
time was to be loft, an attempt was to be made to conduét Mr, Berthier 
to prifon. I confulted the Court, if, conformable to the decree of the 
morning, he was to be fent to the Abbay, and the Court having fo decided, 
I gave the order, adding, that the guard thould anfwer for the prifoner to 
the Nation, aud the City of Paris. He paffed through the Hall without 
refiftance or accident; but he had no fooner quitted the Hotel de Ville, 
than he was torn from the guard, and maffacred by the mob. A foldier 
immediately entered, bearing a piece of bloody cf, aad faying, ae 
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the heart of Berthier! We turned fromthe light, and the foidier was made 
toretire. Next, news was brought us, that they were bringing up his head, 
and that it was already upon the fairs. We fent to fay that they cor ald 1 not 
enter, asthe Court was occupied 1 in contultat ion 3 and we were {par ‘ed the 
fight of this barbarous and atrocious triumph. Tlgn, in thete terrib! 
moments, it was necessary to have recourte to yretexts for avoiding the giv- 
ing countenance to barbarity: to {peak the language of* juilice and huma- 
nity was dangerous, and to brave. that danger was ufelefs. The furious 
multitude would not liften to, could not underand that language : whoever 
did not think as they did, was a tufpected traitor. 


*« It is evident, from the details into which I have entered refpeéting 
thefe two murders, fo illegally perpetrated, that there was 2 formed defizn 
to facrifice thefe two men, (Foulon and Berthier,) whom they fougiic for 
every where, and againft whom the popular rage had been excited ; that a 
multitude of guards accompanied them, more for the purpefe of mtimidat- 
ing their efcort, than of fupporting it, rather to obitruct than to infure the 
execution of orders. Evenain the Hall, perfons were potted, to deftroy 
the effect of the fpeeches and reafons w hich were addreffed to the people ; 
and to {pread terror by their menaces, and by announcing the arrival of 
the Mob of the Suburbs, and of the Palais Royal. Whether this plot had 
for its object the driving the people to outrage, and thus to contaminate the 
Revolution, and foment a deitruétive confufion: or whether certain per- 
fons were interefted in caujing to difappear, without being heard in their 
own juftification, two men who had been long accufed by the public 
voices, is uncertain. 

‘© Twithdrew as foon as poflible from the theatre of this horrible deed. 
I was no longer opprefled with the inquietude which had taken poffeffion of 
me ever fince I had heard that M. Berthier was arrefted : but I was fatigued, 
I was overwhelmed with the dreadful fcene I had witneffed, my heart 
wounded with the injuftice that we had not been able to prevent, and my 
mind afflifted with the reflexions to which it gave birth. How impotent is 
that magiftrate, which has not the authority or power to prevent a crime 
committed before his eyes!” 


Here too his forebodings come acrofs him, but they are foon ab- 
forbed in the vortex of theory, and, in admiration of the works of 
the National Aflemb'y. 

We are father inclined to think shat Mr. Bailly was not one of the 
initiated, one of thofe who had much deeper views than they at firf, 
at leaft, choofe to profels. It is only the furface of things we fee in 
this publication ; ; in which, after the innumerable works that have 
appeared on the fame fubject, the reader will 4nd no novelty of impor- 
tance. ‘The writer appears to have entertained fufpicions of a party, 
which, inftead of the public good, had only private ambitious views ; 
a matter fufficiently apparent. But whether he alludes to the infa- 
mous Orleans, or others, is not clear. It is, however, furprizing, that 

a perfon, with an intellect fuch as his certainly was, entertaining, as 
he did, fufpicions of faife brethren in the great work, and feeing fuch 
dreadful effe&ts of the firft fteps of the French Reformers, fhould 
have retained fuch fanguine expettations from this (8s it’ was called) 

regeneration, 
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regeneration. If honeft, he was blind, and fell a facrifice to his want 
of difcernment. 

All at once to unloofe the ties of fubordination at any time, and 
with any people, is highly uuwite ; but thus to let loofe an impetuous 
and debauched Nation is the height of political madnefs: and all at 
once to legiflate for any Nation, but particuiarly for fuch a Nation, 
could only be conceived by Vanity and Ignorance. All this was done 
by the French Reformers; the calamities of Europe, of the whole 
world, loudly proclaim the confequences. 


Galerie Militaire, ou Netices Hifloriques fur Les Generaux en Chef, 
Generaux de Divifion Sc. Vice- Amiraux, Contre- Amiraux,j Ge. qui 
ont Commande les Armies Francaifes, depuis le commencement dela Re- 
volution jufqu, a fan. XIII. 7 Volumes, ouwvrageorné de Portraits. 
Par F. Babié et L. Beaumont, a Paris chez Barba, An. XIII. 
1805. 


The Military Gallery, or Hiflorical Remarks on the Commanders in Ubief, 
Generals of Divifisn, ‘ce. Vice- Admirals, Rear- Admirals, Se. who 
commanded the French Armies; from the beginning of the Revolution 
until the year XU. A Work in Seven Volumes, ornamented with 
Portraits. By. F, Babié and L. Beaumont. Printed by Barba, at 
Paris, year XIII, or 1805. 


HE authors or compilers of this work, in announcing that the 
Military Galleryj contains, in an alphabetical order, Remarks 
concerning al] Commanders in Chief, and Generals of Divifion, do 
uot long keep the reader in the dark, as to the motives of this publica- 
tion, or for what purpofe it has been compofed. They ftate p. ro, 
in the preface ** that all thofe Generals groupe themfelves round 
Buonaparté, who gives a new luffre to every thing furrounding him ; 
that this hero is the fou/ of their work, tow!:om, mo doubt, all readers 
of thofe remarks apply the motto : ‘* Nee pluribus impar.” {n this groupe 
it is not fuppofed that Moreau, Macdonald, Le Courbe, Pichegru, 
Kleber, and other French Generals, injured or murdered by the Cor- 
fican Ufurper, will be found, or if found, that they are not in their places. 
They are, however, the firft and beft of the Revolutionary confman- 
ders. For the fake of humanity, we vope that the motto is juftly 
and will continue exc/ujively to be applied to the great criminal Na- 
polean Buonaparte. 

The firft volume contains remarks on twenty-three Generals, of 
thef=, with the exception of Andreofly, Augereau, Bernadotte, Ber- 
thier, Bournonville, and Bon, not one enjoys any milttary celebrity. 
As many of thefe Generals, have, themfelves, furnifhed the _mate- 
rials for this publication, our readers, who are acquainted with French 
mode/ty,and who have, during the laft was, read their modeff reports to the 
Committee of Public Safety, to the Directory, and to the Conful, : 


may 
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inay eafily guefs, that exaggeration has excluded impartiality, and 
vanity benighted truth. 

‘General Andreofiy, is one of thofe few republican Genera!s to whom 
the crime cf rebellion is the only reproach. His hands are not {tained 
with the blood or plunder of butchered victims ; but his honour as a 
gentleman by birth, and his chara€ter as aman of talents, are irrevo- 
cably polluted with thofe foul taints of unprincipled ambition, which 
facrifice duty to celebrity, and confcience to power. ‘The man who 
wilfully ferves a bad caufe, is more contemptible, and punifhable than 
he, who, from ignorance or fanaticifm, imagines, that in combate 
ing for upftart tyrants, for a Robefpierre, tor a Barras, or for a 
Buonapar’é, he combats for liberty and equality. 

It was faid, that by the appointment of the pure Andreofly, as an 
amoaflador to this country, Buonapirtéintended a complimeni to the 
Britith Nation and its Sovereign. The fa&, however, that this general 
had been at the head of that commiffion, inftituted by tie Corfican in 
1800, forthe fale purpo/e of devifing the means of conquering or ruins 
ing Great Britain, and according to whofe advice, Boulogne was four- 
tified, proves that the appointment was an indirect threat, and a di- 
reQt infult. In the voluine before us, p. 21, it is ftated, 


‘© That on the 25th Ventofe, year 6, or the 27th of February, 17098, 
Andreoffy was chofen one of the Four Commiffioners to make and organize 
the preparations for a defcent upon England. Worthy of the confidence 
of the D'reftory, and of his fellow-labourers, he haftened the prepara- 
tions, and the fuccefs was confideredas certain. Every frenchman’s atten- 
tion and wifhes were turned towards the proud Albion. But a genins had 
conceived a vait and fublime projeQ; the Dire&tory will fecond the ardour 
of the chief and the courage of the foldier, or perhaps, it had an arriére 
penfce, that of exiling a great man, and the heroes of Alps, of Italy, and 
of the Tyrol. Already Toulon faw within its walls, our foldiers, our gene- 
rals, and Buonaparté ; already the air moved the colours of that {quadroa 
which was deflined to convey the French foldiers to African ground, to ga- 
ther an abundant harvelt of laurels and of géory. Andreoffy could not leave 
his general, the children of vi€tory could not be feparated. Andreotly 
determined to jein the expedition to Egypt, and his works, his talents, 
became uieful to his country even in a foreign c:ime.” 


From this paragraph, it is evident, that eve nunder the Direétory, 
Andreofly had been intrufted to prepare the fubjugation of the Brisith 
Empire. Buonapaité s reprefentative at the Court of St James's, 
was therefore the on/p general of France, who had previoufly for y«ars, 
made the deftruction of Britith Independence, his only ftudy, and 
whofe prefence in this country evidently announced, that the precari- 
ous peace only, fufpended for a time, his mafter’s audacious and out- 
rageous plans of ruin. The chief of the annihilating commiffion 
was certainly more dangerous in London, protected by the laws of na- 
tions, than at Paris poring over the military archives.—Andreoily’s 
embaffy is the beft proof of Buonaparté’s /ixcere with to continue in 
peace with England. 

Auygercaw 
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Augcereau is one of the moft vulgar, perverfe, and barbarous cha- 
racters with which the French Revciutionary Annals abound. Though 
he is in this gallery reprefented, under the name of a brave foldier, as 
adefperate part'zan rather than an able general, fome traits of his 
cruelty have been admitted into it. In relating p. 84, that the inha- 
bitants of the town of Lugo, revolted in 1796, againft the French, 
who were plundering their country, though belonging to the neutral 
Pope, the author obferves, 


«« It is pretended, that on this occafion, upwards of 1000 perfons, 
among the rewired were killed or wounded, together with about 200 
French troops. The town was afterwards furrounded, and given ap to the 
troops during three hours, who had been promi/ed its plage. Every thin 
was laid waite ; every individual, met with arms in his hands, was killed ; 
women and children were only jpared. The widforious army returned to Bo- 
logna with an immenje booty, which was immediate'y fold on the public 
place.” 


As Augereau is now the Commander in Chief of anarmy colleéted 
round Breft, faid to be deftined to invade Ireland, we think it our duty 
to lay before our readers fome particulars of his conduct on this occa- 
fion, as afpecimen of French fraternity, and of what countries at- 
tacked by him have to expect from himuelf and from the banditti un- 
der him. 


« Tn July, :796, the inhabitants of the town of Lugo rofe againt their 
French tvrants, and Augereau went thither to re-estabiish order. With his 
numerous armed bandittt he foon difperfed fome difarmed citizens, and de 
fencelefs women and children.” To infpive the Italians with terior of 
French Republican justice, he gave up the town to pillage for three hours, 
and widows were violated by the tide of their murdered hulbands, and 
virgins ravifhed between the butchered and niutilated carcaffes of their fa- 
thers and brothers. To finith this fcene of érwe French fraternity, the prin- 
cipal church was ordered to be cleared, and at night all females above-ten, 
and under forty, were ordered, wnder fain of death, to present themselwes, 
NAKED, at a civic feast, given by 4dugereat, tn this cnuacu. The inhuman 
and tacrilegious abominations which took place that night, are detcribed in 
a work printed at Verona, in 1799, and called, “ Les Crimes des Republie 
caines en Italie; but they are too terrible and tov thocking to be related to 
Englith readers. It is, however, proper to obierve, that if Augereau 
committed, and permitted his foldiers to commit thefe cruelties, his Com- 
mander in Chief, Buonaparté, approved of them, and he advanced in the 
good graces of the Corfican Conqueror of Italy, in proportion as his 
conduct was barbarous towards the Italians.” See the Revolutionmy Pla- 
tarch, Vol. I. P. 261. 3d edition, 


After Auzereau’s return from this glorious expedition, he publifhed 
the following proclamation, addreffed to the inhabitants of Bologna. 


« You have juft feen a terrible example; the blood is fill reeking at 
Lugo.—Lugo calm, Lugo tranquil, would have been respccted; as you, it 
would have enjoyed /eace ; mothers would not have to mourn their fons, 
widows their hufbands, and orphans the authors of their days. Let this 
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dreadful leffon inGru® you, and inform you of the value of the friendship of 


the French. I: is a volcano when irritated; it overturns, it devours every 
thing oppofing its irruption. On the contrary, it frotects, it caresses every 
body demanding its fupport; but French confidence muft be acquired ‘by 
fome aft which ferves as a pledge of net being betiayed. For too long time 
and too often the good faith (bonne for) of the French has been abufed,’’ 


Galevie Militaire, P. 85. Vol. I. 


This proclamation was followed by a rigorous decree, but fuch as 
the tranquility of the country, and the fecurity of the French armies 
demanded. (Idem, p. 86.) This decree ordered all arms, of every 
defcription, to be delivered uo to Commiflaries, who were to make a 
general domiciliary vitit. “The /cruples of thefe Commiffaries extend- 
ed the fignification of arms to knives and forks, particularly thole of 
filver. A forced contribution wae befides alfo, with requifitions of 
plate, pictures, furniture, cloathés, cambric, muffin, lace, and even 
JEWELS, all for the fervice of the French armies, and of their bofpr- 
tals. Some Nuns were, befides, ordered to be provided for Augereau 
and his Staff, whofe outrages killed fome, deprived others, from ter- 
ror, of their reafon, and all of their innocence and honour, Our 
limits do not permit us to mention but thefe few of the many and hor- 
rible outrages committed by a General now intended to regencrate 
[reland. 

Bernadotte is more known for his infulence when a Grenadier Am- 
baffador at Vienna, in 1796, than for his exploits as a General. 

Berthier, the friend and companion of La Fayette, in 1789, as well 
as of Buonaparté in 1798 and 1799, has been the tool of all faétions, 
and the flave of the former, as well as of the prefent Emperor of fac- 
tion. He certainly poflefics ereat military talents, but his want of 
energy and of principle, makes htm accept a fecond when he might 
command a firit place, and, after having revolted in the name of |i- 
berty, fight for the eftabliihment of an organized flavery, under the 
moft contemptible of ufurpers, and the moft cruel of defpets. 

Bournonville, without birth or talents, owes his revolutionary no- 
toriety to intrigues, and to his imprifonment in Auftria, after havioy 
been delivered up by Dumeurier, in 1793. In the account of him 
in the Military Gallery, Vol. I. P. 329. it is ftated, ** That, in 
March, 1793, upon the road from ifons to Maeftricht, an Aide-de- 
camp of the Landgrave of Hetle- Caffel had declared to Bournonville, 
that the Republican Armies Owed their fuccefles, in the campaign of 
1792, entirely tothe clemency and generofity of Louis ¥V1. becaute 
the Auftrians and Preifians might eafily have penetrated as far as 
Paris, had they not been ftopped by a letter, which this unfortunge 
Monarch wrote from the Temple to the King of Pruffia, near Chalons.” 
As Bournonyjlle was then a Commander under Dumourier, his autho- 
rity is not to be paffed over in filence, where it can clear up this part 
of hiftory, which is fo much obfcured by contradictory reports. It is 
afferted that.he has furnifhed this anecdote himéelf. 

General Bon is known for his bravery in Italy and Egypt, and for 
having 
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having been facrificed in Buonaparte’s mad, rafh, and defperate at- 
tack on St. John of Acre, in the ipring of 1799. He, with thoufands 
of others, fell a victim to the Corfican’s ignorance, ambition, obfti- 
nacy, and inhumanity, in the expedition to Syria. 

Befides thete Generals, two degraded noblemen, Beauharnois and 
B:ron, fwell the ift volume. All the official Ictters of the former, in 
which, in {peaking of the republic, the praifes of himfelf are inferted, 
no doubt, by order. His latt letter to his wife, the prefent mock 
Emprefs, written in prifon the day béfore his execution, by his new 
fovereign, the fovereign people, in which he conjures her to re-cfta- 
blifh his memory, by afluring the republic that his wHoLeE life has 
been dedicated to the caufe of /iberty and equality, is left out alfo dy 
order, particularly as he recommends to her to implant in the minds 
of her children (the prefent revolutionary /erene highnefs Eugenius 
Beauharnois, and her revolutionary zmperta/l highnets Princefs Louis 
Buonaparté) the fame notions and principles of /iberty and equality. 
He has been well obeyed. See Didtionnaire Biographique, Vol. I. 
Art. Beauharneis. 

The Duke of Biror was the accomplice of the late Philip Egalité, 
and for his rebellion guillotined by his fellow rebels. In afcending 
the {caffold he exclaimed, ** Had [ ferved my King with the fame 
zeal and fidelity with which I have ferved his afiaflins, he would have 
re:arded me in a different manner.”” We recommend this anecdote 
tu the remembrance of the factious nobility of our own country. 

The fecond volume, containing the fketches of the fame number of 
Generals, begins with an elaborate account of Buonaparté, of his 
achievements, -and of his glory. It repeats every thing which the 
bafett and molt difgufting flattery has invented, and relates as facts, 
abfurd and ridiculous anecdotes, fabricated, fince Buonaparté’s ufur- 
pation, by bis literary flaves or military fycophants. As a proof of 
the veracity of the compilers, we will tranflate from page 6, what is 
faid of his briliiant campaign in the ftreets of Paris, on the 6th of 
October, 1795, where, in butchering 8000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, he conquered his prefent wife, then the miftrefs of the regicide 
Barras. 


« This day (the 6th of October) was, however, lefs difafireus than it 
might have been, and it is to Buonaparté that the Parifians are indebted 
for this dencfit. The Parfians, faid an officer, queliioned concerning that 
day, do not know all their obligations to Buonaparté; had he followed, with 
rigour, the orders given him, never had any day before been more bloody.” 


It is a curious compliment to a General, to ftate, that he has dif- 
obeyed the orders of his fuperiors ; of this fault, however, we are ready 
to acquit Buonaparté, who, when any atrocious or deliberate crimes were 
to be perpetrated, a/ways exceeded, never diminithed, the rigour of the 
orders which he had received from others or had given toothers. His 
murders at Toulon caufed him to be arrefted as a terrorift, becaufe he 
had exceeded his orders. The drowning, ftrangling, and poifoning of his 
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own wounded foldiers in Italy and Egypt, and the maffacre of the 
Turkith prifoners before Jaffa, were not ordered by his fuperiors of 
the Directory. Even his enormities in the ftreets of Paris were fuch, 
that Barras himfelf difowned them, and gave the honour of them to 
him to whom it was due. The many thoufand widows and orphans 
at Paris, who ftill fuffer from the fatal confequences of that day, are 
living evidences of the obligations the Parifians owe to Buonaparte. 

Among the Generals mentioned in the third volume, Dumourier 
and Dumas are the only two of any known military talents. Gene- 
ral aniem has no place in this gallery, but the general of anti-cham- 
bers, Duroc, is much extolled. 

Gantheaume, Hoche, Joubert, Jourdan, Kellerman, and Kleber, 
are the moft notorious military characters of the fourth volume; and 
La Fayette, Lafnes, Le Clerc, Le Courbe, Linois, Luckner, Macdo- 
nald, Marceaux, Maflena, and Menou, thofe of the fifth volume. 

In the fixth volume are found hiftorical remarks and military ac- 
counts of thirty-four Generals, among whom Moreau and Pichegru 
are foremoft, ‘Their. military exploits are related with lefs exaggera- 
tion than thofe of otherinferior Generals, and the reafon is eafi y 

ucifed. In Moreau’s life are found the a& of accufation, his de- 
fence, and the fentence of the Tribunal, without any obfervations of 
the editor’s. Becaufe Pichegru is no more to be dreaded by Buona- 
parté, more juftice has been done to his talents, than might be ex- 

e&ed from perfons writing with bayonets at their elbows. He is 
faid to have died by fuicide, when al] France knows that he was in- 
humanly and daftardly murdered by the mutes in the pay of Buona- 
parte. 

The feventh and laft volume contains fome remarks on forty diffe- 
rent Generals, none of whom are much known, either for talents or 
uccefs, though fome of them, fuch as a Schawenbourg, a Thureau, 
and a Vandamme, are univeifally detefted for the crimes and ravages 
they committed during their commands in Switzerland, La Vendée, 
and Germany. 

The volume finifhes with what the editor ca'ls ‘* opSERVATIONS,”’ 
furpafling, in their adulation of Buonaparté, and in their abufe of 


> 
. 


Great Britain, what was fo fhamefully exprefied in the preface. 

The fketches of all theie Generals are very prudently not biographi- 
eal but entirely military. Le would, indeed, be laughable encugh to 
read of ferene revolutionary highnefles and of excellencics, grand 
officers of the Legion of Honour, baftard fons of wafher-women, or 
the progeny of brothe!s, nameleis as well as fatherlefs. 

We thall, at fome future day, difcufs more fully the merit or de- 
fects of this military gallery, correct its numerous errors, and expofe 
tts no lef numerous falfehaods, 
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Fiftsire primitive des Peuples de la Ruffie, avec une Expofition complete 
de toutes les Notions, Locales, Nationales et Traditionelles, neceffaires a 
Vintelligence du quatrieme livre d’Herdote. Par le Comte Jean Po- 
tocki. 130, gto. Printed and publifhed at-St. Peterfburg. 1803. 


Hiftory of the ab-original Inhabitants of Ruffia, with a complete expofition 
of all the local, and national and traditional 1 Ideas Me ceffary for under 


ftanding the Fourth Book of Herodotus. By Count JohnP otocki. 


O obtain any information of a country fo remarkable for its 

emerfion from barbarifm, and rapid ftrides to the high degre 
of cultivation and civifization, which it has already ar rived at; to 
recede to the moft remote zra, and trace the hifltory of the different 
nations, of which the ab-original inhabitants of this extenfive em- 
pire, confifted as far as the fource s will admit, fo as to afford an op- 
portunity of drawing a comparative line between the paft and pre- 
fent epochas; mutt “be hig shly interciting to every reflecting mind. 
Our attention will, undoubtedly, be ftill further para when we 
learn, that this work is the refult of Creat vears tudy, and is the 
produdtion of a perfon of high diftinétion, {plendid talents, and known 
as the author of ** Fragmens Hi/loriques et iareble iques. Periple du 
Pont Euxin, Effai fur les Sclaves, &c. hittorical performances which 
have long fince fully eftablifhed his literary fame. But an addisional 
motive for confidering it,with fo much intereft, is the fmall nur inber 
of copies, which have been taken of this work. and amounting on! ly 
to one hundred, moft of which our author has prefented to a private 
circle of iends chiefly in St. Peterfburg, a circumttance which ron- 
ders it extremely difficult to obtain a copy beyond the confines of 
Ruffia. ‘This we muft the more regret, becaufe the ferutinizin: r 
hiitorian will be deprived of the opportunity of examining its con- 
tents. In our prefent number our limits will only permit us to 
give a few hiftorica! outlines of the work, which will, however, 
prove the penetration of our author, and the importance of this pub- 
lication. 

Inthe firt Chapter, he gives a ftatement of the different nations, 
who at prefent inhabit Europe and Afia, according to their 
languages. ‘The firf? cla/s contains thofe of t the Eafi, or the Samitian 
nations, {the Maltefe, Arabs, Sy:ians, Allyrians und Jews). 2. En- 
ropean or “Faphetican (al! Europeans, the Turks and Hungarians ex- 
cepted. “(he northern Indians, Perfians, Bucharians, Kurds, Of 
rh &c.) 3. Armenians or Maffach. 4. Lbertan, or Thabel (Geor- 

gians, Kartalineans, Kaketians, Immeretians.) 5. Caucafian, (thé 
Leogians, M.fchgians, Circaffians, Aballers.) 6. Tjchudes or Finns, 
(Carelians, Efthonians, Laplanders, Seiraneans, Permians, Oltiaks, 
Borduaneans, Tfhheremifleans, Tfchuwafheans, Woguls, Wotjaks, 
and Hungarians.) 7. Samaedes. %. Turks. 9. Manticeha. 10. Debi 
kafchirians. jg, dieihation. 12. Horiaks. 13. Kamtfehadlates 14. § 
rians (the inhabitants of Thibet, China, Cochinch na and Tonk: n.) 
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15. Malays, 16. Bimanes (the inhabitants of Siam, Ava, and Posu ) 
17. Hindus. Inthe fecond chaptcr we are prefented with a very 
elaborate inquiry into the hiftory of the Sclavonian origin. The 
third Chapter treats of the ‘* Origines Lithuanienjes, or Celto-Syti- 
ques.” Chap. IV. confiders the ‘* Ovigines Getes ou Valaches,” at 
prefent the Wallachians. The fifth ex;lains the biftory of the 
‘© Origines Sarmates.”” Under this head, we. are prefented with a 


new derivation of the word ‘* Amazon,”’ the Ayor Pata of Herodotus, 


from Ajor, Air, Er which in tne Scythian language denoted a man, 
and Pata, to fay. Concerning the R -xalans, as mentioned by S:rabo, 
we fhall felect the following remark on the et; mology, of that term, 
in the words of our author. 


“ Fhefe Roxalans, of almoft Germanic or'gin, are called Rufiatz, by 
the Armenian geographer. They ftopped on the Niemer; one of the 
branches of th’s river, thence took the name of Rufna, and the Nilmen 
muft have derived its name from that of Niemey, which would fufliciently 
agiee with that of a people of G-rmanic origin, as mentioned by Strabo. 
Thefe Ruffiatz of the Niemen were governed by Varags, or Swedith 
Princes of a race nearly fimilar to that of the Germans, and in fome parts 
they are till called the Swedith Roxalyns. It was totheie Varags that the 
people of Novogorod applied to have Princes to govern them. ‘The Rut- 
fian Varags patied the tea and went in fearch of Ruric in Sweden, while 
another portion of thefe people went and eftablifhed themfelves at Novo- 
gorod, in what is now called Starai-Rees. But this eftablifhment was not 
of long duration. Moft of the Ruflian Varags embarked with Ofkold and 
Dir, and took Kiow, where they formed a new ettublifhment, and entered 
into treaties with the Grecksof Conftantinople.” 


In the fixth Chapter, our author gives us an account of the ‘* Orr- 
gines Tjchcoudes ;"’ and in the feventh, he traced the ‘“ Origines of the 
Tartars.” He here exhibits, ina matterly and comprehenfive man- 
ner, the hiftory of the ‘Vartars, from the fi(t mention of them, un- 
der the name of the Scythians. He furnifhes us with ample details 
ot the various tribes of which this people contfifted; ffor has he 
omitted to point out with accuracy the parts inhabited by each, 
atte{ted bv hiltorical documents. We are alfo favoured wiih fome 
interefting information ref{pecting the feven languiges uf.d by the 
Greco-Scythians, mentioned by erocoius,; thefe were dcco.diag 
to our author, the language of Calltpedes, along the borders of the 
bog, from Olbia to Bohopol ; 2. of the agricultural Scythians, of the 
tribe of the Ifchudes, on the Dnieper and Molofchnewody ; 2. of the 
Buains, on the left fhore of the Don, from its fource to the Wolgs ; 
4. of the Thyffagetes, or Alanes, who inhabited the righe fhore of the 
Wolga, from Novogo:od tu Saratows; 5. of the Bilchkirs, defcen- 
dants from the ‘lurks; 6. of the Sacens, fugitives of the Skolos, who 
were the progenitors of the Tartars in Stberta ; and 7, of the bald 
Seythians, among whom our anthor dilcovers Kalmuck priefts. Of 


bis competency to this iaveitig2tion, we dave no reafon to wi 
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his illuftrations bearing {tr ng impreffions of a mind truly philofo- 
phical, and endowed with the genius of obfervation. 

The eighth chapter embrices the hiftory of the ** nations inhabiting 
the Caucafus,” namely the Lellians, Mifchezans, Abaflians, and 
Tfceherketians or © ircaffians, of whom we fin’ accounts in Heroda- 
tus, Strabo, &c. Chapter IX. takes a thort view of the “ Origines 
Lberiennes;’ the people ot Georgia. Our author confiders the hif- 
tory of this ancient people of the firft importance, and deems it, at 
prefent, prematurefo attempt to offer acomplete view of them; the 
country having been but recently annexed to the Ruflian empire, but 
he flatters himiclf with foon obgaining a correct chronological furvey 
of the different occurrgnces. trom the remoteft ages. Chapter X, 
illuftrates the hiftory of the ** Origines Phrygiennes. Among other 
Jucubrations concerning them, we learn that Jeremias, in meaning the 
different empires of Afia Minor, novices Afkanaz, which Afkani Phrygia. 
Some exce!lent remarks are made on the hittory of the language of 
the Phrygians. In the tenth chapter, our author treats of the hiftory 
of the ** Origines Armeniennes;” and in the eleventh, prefents us with 
a ‘* Commentary on the tenth chapter of Genefis:” Our author con- 
cludes his work with an inquiry concerning the two deluges, of which 
the Greek authors have lett fome accounts, and of which fome vef- 
tiges are aflerted to be (till extant in the Southern ports ot the Ruf- 
fian empire ; he obferves, “ in order to atiain my objet, | traveHed 
to the Crimea with Proteflor Pallas; we difcufled every point toge- 
ther; and if I may fo exprefs myicif, we collated the Littury of man 
with that of nature.” 

From this fketch, an inference may be fairly drawn, that the pre- 
fent work would form a imoft intereltug companion to Pallas’s travel: ; 
and our regret mult, therefore, be the g eater, that fo much valu- 
able information fhould be witheld froin the pofleflion of the learned. 
It is well worthy of tranflation, and we fha!! at any time be glad to 


fee it in an Englith drefs. 


Leonhard Meifter’s Helvetafche Revolutions Gefchichte. Vem Aufbruche 
der Revolution, bis zur Beendigung der Helvetifchen Confulta in Paris, 
Zweyte, verbetlerte Autlage. 1803. 8vo. Pr. 141. 


Leonhard Meifter’s Hifiory of the Helvetic Revolution, From the Com- 
mencement of the Revolution to the Clofe of the Coufulta in Paris. 
Second improved edition. ~ 


T is not a matter of f.rprize, that various attempts fhould have 

been made on the Continent to publifh a furvey of one of the 
moft important zras in the annals of Helvetia, a country, which, 
from the foundation of its J:bertv, to the prefent moment, has inva- 
riably claimed the attention of all Europe. We may fafely aver, that 
a generous, but unavailing, fympathy, was never telt ftronger for 
any country, labouring under a national calamity, than was enter- 
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tained for Helvetia during her late fufferings, infli€ted by France, on 
pouring in her military banditti. But that barbarous tranfaction is 
too recent in the recolleclion of every reader to need any recapitula- 
tion, and the picture is almoft too dilgufting to detcribe. Neverthe. 
‘Jefscrimes, fo unexampled in hiltory, fh uld be tranfmitted co pofte- 
rity, aS a warning Co, future ages, and to point out the neceility of 
domettic harmony and union, as the fureft means of repelling foreign 
invafions, and ‘rom an inattention to which we may principg«lly attri- 
bute the facdity with wh ch the French made a conqueft of that once 
happy country, fo lately the afylum of thofe victims, who, in their 
native land, had been the objects of perfecucion, 

Of a period fo interefting, it was but natural to fuppafe, that men 
fhould have been inftigated to exhibit the particulars, and that, by 
each party, endeavours would be made to give a partial ftatement of 
the various occurrences, confiftent with their own principles. But 
from the contiguity of France, and fome of the tacticus anarch:fts 
being ftill in power, it could hardly be expected, thet a native would 
have dared to prefent the public with a fair and candid narrative, 
Our author certainly has, in the title-page, held out greater promiles 
than the perufal ot his work will fulfil. Yet we are happy to ob- 
ferve, that this deficiency 1 is not the refult of want of ability, but has 
probably proceeded only from the motive above mentioned. Indeed 
the publication itfelf, impert: ‘ct as it 1s, gives us the molt co avincing 
proofs of his taients and jmpartiality in difcuffing fuch intricate de- 
tai!s. 

In a cencife and correét manner M: M. has here prefented us 
only with a recapitulation of the mott important occurrences which 
took place, particularly towards the conclulion of that peculiar ca- 
taftrophe—the overthrow of the Swifs Government. When he takes 
a furvey of the hi ftory of the revolution in Switzerland, to the year 
1801, he frequently refers to another work, publifhed by him(elf, en- 
titied, ** The Hiftory of Helvetia,” and therefore gives here only a 
fketch of the revolutionary occurrences previous to that period, and 
follows it up to the commencement of the year 1803, at which time 
they were terminated by the mediation of Buonaparte, who gave them 
what he called a definitive conftitution, and of which a copy is an- 
nexed to this work, 

Speaking of the prefent ftate of Switzerland, he fays, ** If the in- 
troduction of liberty and equality prove shactinns to thofe families, 
who, in former times, were entitled to certain privileges, it ought to 
be confidered, that to ‘the peafant, it cannot fail to afford joyful tid- 
ings. But to the latter, this new conftitution was too foreign, and 
the means by which it was introduced, too opprefiive ; the fruit of 
the tree of libeity too unpalatable, and its euiture too flightly under- 
ftood. Accefs was undoubtedly atforded him to the different offices; 
but then the far greater part of the people were deficient either of 
fortune, or ability, and connection, by which they could have - 
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tained tothem., The more uncertain this new order of things ap- 
pears to them, the more eafily are they influenced by counter-revolu- 
tionary infinuations ; or, at the utmoft, they view, with indifference, 
the ftruggles of the different parties. During thefe contefts, the 
more uncertain pofleffion and acquifition are, the greater will be the 
anxiety of every one to hide his tmall pittance, the fruit of his labour, 
and tne more readily he yields to corruption. Defpondency for the 
welfare of one’s native Country is immediately attributed to fa€tion.” 
&c. &c. 

This fimple pafiage will fufficiently fhew the influence under which 
the author has written, and will enable the reader to draw a juft ins 
ference as to the miferable ftate of the fubjugated inhabitants. ‘That 
patriotic defpondency will be confidered and punifhed as fadieus, no 
one can doubt, as long as the Ufurper of France is permitted, by Di- 
vine ordination, to maintain his detefted {way ; nor can the unhappy 
people of Switzerland prefume upon enjoying an iota of liberty till 
the period of his extermination, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





the Rise, Progress, and Nature of Pofery. By Jacob Mentor, Esq. 


« No true Protefiant can {wear blind obedience to Church governors in 
all things: it is the highelt ulurpation to rob men of the liberty of their 


judgment.” CHILLINGWORTH. 
8 


« Mental faculties are fubject to mental powers alone. Opinion and 
prejudice cannot be influenced, or convinced, or reformed; fave by reafon 
or the letting in of truth upon the foul.” Brooxe’s Trial of Catholics. 


FTER Jefus Chrift had afcended into heaven, his few difciples aflem- 
bled by them(elves in one plece; and were of one accord, of one heart, 
mind, and judgment; and continued thus for fome time, in prayer and 
fupplication, in fellowfhip, and in the apotiolic do¢trine. They were 
ready to communicate allifiance to each other both in temporals and 
{pirituals; for none looked upon what he poiletled to be his own; fo that 
there was none among them that was in want. But very foon a felfith 
{pirit appeared in fome who had joined them: thefe were openly detected 
in prevarication, and were cut off fuddenly by an awful judgment, in order 
to deter others from the like vile practice in future, 

Whilft the number of profetlors increafed, there were individuals (like 
Simon Magus) wha joined them from lucrative motives. Others wifhed’ to 
have the pre-eminence, and allumed the office of teachers, to which God 
had not called them. Some likewife loved filthy lucre, and (like Demas) 
conformed again to the world. Hence fo early as St. Paul’s time, he in- 


forms us that the mystery of iniquity began to work; which increafed in fuc- 
ceeding ages, and has been continued either in a letler or greater degree 
even to the prefent day. 

Myfiery implies fome thing abftrufe, fecret, or what is not eafily dif- 
cerned, And this myfiery was not fo much open fin, as a diffembled piety ; 
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tained for Helvetia during her late fufferings, infli€ted by France, on 
pouring in her military banditti. But that barbarous tranfaction js 
too recent in the recolleclion of every reader to need any recapituia- 
tion, and the picture is almoft too difgufting to detcribe. Neverthe- 
‘Jefs crimes, fo unexampled in hiftory, fhould be tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity, aS a warning to. future ages, and to point out the neceility of 
domeftic harmony and unton, as the fureft means of repelling foreign 
invafions, and ‘tom an inattention to which we may princip«lly attri- 
bute the facility with wh cn the French made a conqueft of that once 
happy country, fo lately the afylum of thofe victims, who, in their 
native land, had been the objects of perfecucion, 

Of a period fo interefting, it was but natural to fuppafe, that men 
fhould have becn inftigated to exhibit the particulars, and that, by 
each party, endeavours would be made to give a partial ftatemeur of 
the various occurrences, confiftent with their own prin iples. But 
from the contiguity of France, and fome of the tacticus anarchitts 
being ftill in power, it could hardly be expected, thet a native would 
have daied to prefent the public with a fair and candid narrative, 
Our author certainly has, in the title-page, held out greater promiles 
than the perufal ot his work will fulfil. Yet we are happy to ob- 
ferve, that this deficiency is not the refult of want of ability, but has 
probably proceeded only trom the motive above mentioned. Indeed 
the publication itfelf, impertect as it is, gives us the molt convincing 
proofs of his taients and impartiality in difcuffing fuch intricate de- 
tal's. 

In a cencife and correét manner M: M. has here prefented us 
only with a recapitulation of the moit important occurrences which 
took place, particularly towards the conclulion of that peculiar ca- 
taftrophe—the overthiow of the Swifs Government. When he takes 
a furvey of the hiftory of the revolution in Switzerland, to the year 
1801, he frequently refers to another work, publifhed by himéelf, en- 
titied, ** The Hiftory of Helvetia,” and therefore gives here only a 
fketch of the revelutionary occurrences previous to that period, and 
follows it up to the commencement of the year 1803, at which time 
they were terminated by the mediation of Buonaparte, who gave them 
what he called a defigitive conftitution, and of which a copy is an- 
nexed to this work, 

Speaking of the prefent ftate of Switzerland, he fays, ‘* If the in- 
troduction of liberty and equality prove obnoxious to thofe families, 
who, in former times, were entitled to certain privileges, it ought to 

e confidered, that to the peafant, it cannot fail to afford joyful tid- 
ings. But to the latter, this new conftitution was too foreign, and 
the means by which it was introduced, too oppreffive; the fruit of 
the tree of libeity too unpalatable, and its euiture too flightly under- 
ftood. Accefs was undoubtedly afforded him to the different offices; 
but then the far greater part of the people were deficient either of 
fortune, or ability, and connection, by which they could have nd 
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tained tothem. ‘The more uncertain this new order of things ap- 
pears to them, the morc eafily are they influenced by counter-revolu- 
tionary infinuations; or, at the utmoft, they view, with indifference, 
the ftruggles of the different parties. During thefe contefts, the 
more uncertain pofleffion and acquifition are, the greater will be the 
anxiety of every one to hide his {mall pittance, the fruit of his labour, 
and tne more readily he yields to corruption, Defpondency for the 
welfare of one’s native Country is immediately attributed to faGtion.” 
&c. &c. 

This fimple pafiage will fufficiently fhew the influence under which 
the author has written, and will enable the reader to draw a juft ins 
ference as to the miferable ftate of the fubjugated inhabitants. That 
patriotic defpondency will be confidered and punifhed as faéfious, no 
one can doubt, as long as the Ufurper of France is permitted, by Di- 
vine ordination, to maintain his detefted {way ; nor can the unhappy 
people of Switzerland prefume upon enjoying an iota of liberty till 
the period of his extermination, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lhe Rise, Progress, and Nature of Posery. By Jacob Mentor, Esq. 


« No true Proteflant can (wear blind obedience to Church governors in 
all things : it is the highett ulurpation to rob men of the liberty of their 


judgment.” CHILLINGWORTH. 


« Mental faculties are fubject to mental powers alone. Opinion and 
prejudice cannot be influenced, or convinced, or reformed; fave by reafon 
or the letting in of truth upon the foul.” Brooxe’s Trial of Catholics. 


FTER Jefus Chrift had afcended into heaven, his few difciples allem- 
bled by themfelves in one plece; and were of one accord, of one heart, 
mind, and judgment; and continved thus for fome time, in prayer and 
fupplication, in fellowfhip, and in the apotiolic do¢trine. They were 
ready to communicate alliliance to each other both in temporals and 
{pirituals; for none looked upon what he pofletied to be his own; fo that 
there was none among them that was in want. But very foon a felfith 
{pirit appeared in fome who had joined them: thefe were openly detected 
in prevarication, and were cut off fuddenly by an awful judgment, in order 
to deter others from the like vile practice in future, 

Whilft the number of profetlors increafed, there were individuals (like 
Simon Magus) wha joined them from lucrative motives. Others withed’ to 
have the pre-eminence, and ailumed the office of teachers, to which God 
had not called them. Some likewife loved filthy lucre, and (like Demas) 
conformed again to the world. Hence fo early as St. Paul’s time, he ine 
forms us that the mystery of iniquity began to work; which increafed in fuc- 
ceeding ages, and has been continued either in a letler or greater degree 
even to the prefent day. 

Mytiery implies fome thing abftrufe; fecret, or what is not eafily dif- 
cerned, And this myfiery was not fo much open fin, as a diffembled piety ; 
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or wickednefs under the form of godlinefs, managed with craft and 
cunning. It was working fecretly like a mole under ground; and intro- 
duced gradually new inventions and traditions of men, under pretence of 
greater reverence and devotion, and of doing fervice to the Church. If 
was not among the heathen or the Jews that this originated ; but among 
the profeffors o: Chriftianity. 

It is true, that during the three firtt centuries, the real Chriftians were 
greatly harrafled and periccuted ; and it was only the unfiable or the weak 
that were compe'led by the Pagans to renounce their profeflion, through 
fear of death. -Therelore the heathen emperors were for atime the infiru- 
ments or means of retiraining this myftery: for the Chriliians were moitl 
all poor, and there was but little inducement for any to join them through 
lucrative views. But, when the Emperor Confiantine commenced 
Chriitian, and heaped favours and honours upon the teachers, as well as 
upon fome private members; then luxury, eale, and honours brought in a 
full tide of lukewarmnefs and its concomitant evils upon the Church; fo 
that the myfery of in:quity increafed rapidly for three centuries more, until 
it arrived at its full heighth in the year 606, when Phocas declared the 
Bifhop of Rome univerlal Bithop, and the Church of Rome the head of all 
Churches, Then the wicked one, or man of sin, was revealed or difcovered ; 
at lealt, every one that had any {pisitual difcernment might eafily perceive 
that this was Antichrift; teeing he exalted himfelf above all magifirates, 
(who are often called gods in {cripture) and even above the emperor himfelt ; 
and affumed the title of a vice-god upon earth. 

Now followed a night of grois darknefs, which enveloped all Chriften- 
dom for feveral ages: though, in the worft of times, there were fome faint 
glimmerings of ght among a few individuals, who lived in retirement, or 
fled from the flroke of periecuting power. Among the poor in ({pirit God 
always delights to dwell ; and wherever there has been a revival of religion 
in any age, it has generally began among the poor, it has often been re- 
marked, that it was beft with the Church in her poverty or low eitate. And 
what is true concerning the Church, confidered as a collective body, mott 
commonly holds good refpecting individuals, of whom that body is com- 

ofed. Nations, in their infant fiate, and during the time of their hardi- 
tg become valiant and victorious: but luxury and eafe enervate and 
gradually bring them to ruin. So it has Gcinadlly fared with Churches, or 
collective bodies of profeffing Chriftians. 

When focietices became enlarged, and, confequently, more complex ; 
this afforded an opportunily for ambitious and defigning men to gai an 
afcendancy over the minds and liberty of the people; who being fimple 
and unfulpecting, were long before they could difcover where the fault lay ; 
until the abufe of power at length became fo glaring, that the fufferers 
were aggravated to call the right in queftion. But, even then the few indivi. 
duals, who began to fee and io think for themfelves, found great difficulty 
in commypicating their thoughts te others: becaufe bafe men, when {eated 
in power, are always jealous ard vigilant, and ufe every mean to crufh the 
liberty of thought or freedom of fpeech: for guilt always dreads a firict 
invelligation. Hence arofe the Inquifition; where the moft faithful, 
honeft, and upright men were dragged ; and there condemned and executed, 
or put to the moft excruciating tortures, merely for a thought or a word, 
Here their enemies were judges, witneiles, and executioners. Multitudes 
o! informers were encouraged and fuborned, and much fophiftry ufed to 
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put wrong confirutions upon the mott innocent expreflions. Thefe crafty 
men ufed quibbling, chicanery, and guile; and when they were puthed 
hard by arguments drawn t.om reafon and common fenle, they ttrove to 
evade all by faying “ the Church has determined it fo; and ine Church is 
infallible.” General councils likewile were reforted to as a (ubterfuge for 
etror: But. as “ general councils are an aflembly of men, all of whom are 
not govorned by the {pirit and word of God, they may err, and tome 
times have erred, even in things pertaining unto God*.” 

Father Pau/ of Venice, who was a good judge in this matter, and who 
wrote the hiftory of the Council of Trent, taith of general councils,—“ Let 
no man expect good from them: for the needy and the ambitious (who 
always conititute a majority) will unite to make or fupport a Pope.” — In 
thefe and {uch like afiémblies, it often happens that thofe who are the 
wileft men, and who might give the beit advice, are modeft and diftident, 
fo as to withold their opinion ; or are borne down by a majority of thole 
that are more forward and domineering. It is true, that in all atiemblies, 
whether eccletialiical or civil, the fenfe'is taken hy a majority: but this 
is by no means a mark of infallibtiity, or a certain criterion to judge by. 

Now, by thefe means the Church crept up to be a motley mixture of 
fecular and {piritual power blended together. Whereas Chrilt faid that Ais 
kingdom 5 not of this world: his religion is the fartheit removed from policy 
or intrigue, craftinels or diifimulation, that can pollibly be conceived: for 
simplicity and godly sincerity, conttitute one principal part of it. And, indeed, 
they who think to ferve the intereft of Chrift, or of true religion, by any 
thing which in the leatt favours of guile ; act contrary to bis mind, and in 
reality hurt his caufe. For, prevarication, difhimulation, or mental relerva- 
tion never did good to any caufe whatloever. Yet what are called “ pious 
frauds” have been practiled, and it is to be feared are {till pratifed, by 
fume who have the effvontery to call themfelves by the name of Chrift. A 
pious fraud implies a contradiction in terms; tor, if there be fraud, there 
can be no piety. Truth is plain and fimple; the requires no falle orna- 
ments; but always appears to beft advantage in ber native drefs, There 
may be (ome plautibility, and even a part of the truth, in what is related : 
‘and yet by throwing in fome falfe colouring, and mixing it with much 
dexterity, and by {uppreffing a principal part of the truth; the fubjeé 
may be fo difguiled, and fo contrary to.faét, as to become, in reality a lye 
in the fight of him who is a fearcher of the heart, The apofile faith (Ephef. 
iv. 25.) putting away lying let every man speak truth with his neighbour. And 
we are informed in the Revelation, that none fhail enter the new Jerufalem, 
who work abomination, or fabricate a lye: but they thall be wishout amon 
qvhoremongers, murderers, and idolaters. (Rev. xxi. 27.—xxil. 15.) Let fraud, 
then, and every fpecies of diflimulation or gue be for ever banithed from all 
denominations of people, whether they be called Papiiis, Proteftants, 
Jews, Mahoretans, or Pagans; for, thefe things cannot bear the fcrutiny 
of the all-feeing eye. 

But, here it muit be obferved, that when fome men in our times began 
to expofe the fraud and fuperitition of Romith priefis; not being poffefled of 





* See the 21ft article of the Church of England. 
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true religion themfelves, they knew not how to diflinguifh between what 
was real and the abule of it. Therefore, in levelling their fhatis 
of ridicule again{t {uperftition and prieii-craft ; they endeavoured to under- 
mine the foundation of all religious fentiment, and to banifi Chriftianity 
itfelf out of the world, But it is contrary to all found reafoning, from the 
abuse of any thing, to argue againft its ule. The foundation of Chrittianity 
ftandeth fure, and will ftand unalterable in its nature, whether men build 
upon it wood, hay, or stubble; gold, silver, or precious stones. 

That ignorance is the mother of devotion, is a well known maxim held 
by a certain Church: therefore the common people (who confiitute the 
bulk of mankind) were kept in ignorance by the priefis*, that they might 
be the more obedient, and might indirectly minitier to their vices; or at 
Jeafi not minutely look into them. Their minds were often kept in a con- 
tinual hurry and agitation ; fo that they were deprived of leifute and in- 
clination to fcrutinize the mifcarriages of their teachers. Thus, by 
creating parties and divifions among the people, and playing them againit 
each other, the prieits contrived to rule both; and even made them the 
tools of fabricating theit own fhackles, and of rivetting their chains. 

Some perfons, who felt the power of real religion, and faw with horror 
the flood of iniquity which feemed to carry all before it; began to form a 
refolution to fly from it into caves, forefis, or mountains! where they might 
worthip God and enjoy themfelves in tranquility. And to thefe more and 
more individuals joined themfelves from time to time. Thus were mo- 
naliries and convents founded, or religious fraternities formed. And, though 
we can fearcely doubt but thefe perions were at firft confcientious, and ofan 
upright intention, though perhaps tinétured a little with enthufiafm: yet 
their fuccetlors, after fome time, became gradually infolent and licentious : 
and, as they were combined in one common interett ; and that of a fecular 
nature; they ufed every art and colouring to cover each other’s vices. 
Some of them became common and fiurdy beggars ; and in them was ful- 
filled what is recorded of Eli’s fons, ‘ grve it tome, or I will iake it by force.” 
(i Sam. ii. 16.) 

Thefe religious houfes were the inventers of the method of conveyance : 
for, as lands or tenements were frequently given for fuperfiitious ules; the 
eccletiaftics contrived to have them conveyed to themfelves as a body ; and 
thus they became perpetually inherent in one dead hand ; which occationed 
the term of sortmain to be applied to thefe and fuch like alien a¢tions. And, 
though feveral ftatutes were tramed, from time to time, yet their ingenuity 
fugyelied new methods of eluding the laws, and creeping out of fuch 
ftatutes as were formed againit them. When they had been driven out of their 
former holds, they devifed another method of conveyance, not to them- 
felves dire@ily, but to nominal feofees for the ufe of the religious houles. 
Thus they dittinguifhed between the pofleffion and the ule; cnd received 
the a@lual profits, while the land remained in the nominal feofee. Whether 
there be any trutl-deeds, of this or a fimilar nature, fabricated in our united 
kingdom at this day, muti be left to the difcerning reader to enquire. Thefe 
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* Anthony Tyrrel a pricft tried in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
his confeflion, faid—** I think that Godly credulity doeth much good far 
the furthering of the Catholic caufe.” 
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religious fraternities (in order to evade aftatute made in the reigh of Richard 
the Second) purchafed tra¢ts of land adjoining to their churches, and confe- 
crated them by the name of church yards: and to thefe and their environs 
they obtained certain privileges and exemptions to be annexed, lome of 
which remain even to the prefent day.* 

A community or fraternity of this kind is not only a nuifance, but may, 
in time, become very dangerous to the public at large. They get acquainted 
with the circum ‘iances and private affairs of families, as we "e as of indivi- 
duals; and keep a memorandum box ak, in which there ts a peculiar and 
private mark annexed to each perion’s name, by which their fucceflor, as he 
travels round, may at one glance know where and to what fort of pertons 
he may ap ply; ; whether they are of afoft and pliable nature, and likely to 
contribute liverally, and to yield them implicit or patlive obedience upon all 

occafions. But if there are any a littie {titf, or who dare to think for them- 
felves, a peculiar fiigma is affixed to their names, fo that the travelling 
brother may beware of them, or treat them with fupercilious contempt, and 
flir up others againft them 

It may, perhaps, feem fearcely neceffary to guard people againft fych 
charaéters in Great Britain or Ireland at this day ; and yet if they would 
open their eyes, they might perceive fomething of the fame kind, though 
concealed under another name. ‘There are various methods of extorting 
money from the fimples; though not by open force, yet by plaufible 
ftories, and by affecting the paflions, A community of the above defcrip- 
tion, diffufed through a nation, may injure thoufands before they are aware. 
The impofture, indeed, mutt be carried on now with more policy, and be 
of a more refined and fubtle nature than formerly; becaufe there is much 
light diffuied abroad: yet ftill as there are fome hundreds of thoufands 
who have no meansof being truly informed in thefe matters; 1t be- 
hoves thofe who have a little difcernment, to give their neighbours fuch 
confcientious information as may promote the happinefs of mankind, 
and difcountenance error, fuperitition, and religious tyranny, under 
whatever fhape or name it may appear. Truth will always bear the 
clofeft inveftigation : but guilt is airaid of being dragged trom its lurking 
holes, leaft its horrid deformity thould be expoied to day-light. 

But, they who would inv eftigat e matters of this nature, fhould be fure 
to diveft themfelves of prejudice, before they begin to make the enquiry. 
Prejudice often forms a thick atmofphere about the mind; fo that the 
rays of truth can fcarfely penetrate, and are but f: aintly feen. ‘Truth is of 
no party, but always aéts as an impartial unbiatled judge. A late worthy 
character has left behind him the foilowing remarks :—** Few of our 
moit able writers on the prophecies feem to me to have anv idea that they 
apply equally to the Proteftant eftablifhments, as well as to the Catholic 

cingdoms.” ‘There are many things among us, which, to fome, are in- 
dications that we are not fo far removed from the old meretricious lady 
of Babylon as we would willingly have the world to believe. A {pirit of 
infallibility, in a greater or lefs degree, pervades all parties. We are all 
popes in our own way - at leaft, every denomination hath its imperious and 
overbearing diétators. ‘Thofe that are fwollen with imaginary dignity, 
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and are v"fe in their own eyes; whether found among Epifcopalians, 
Prefbyterians, Methodifts, Quakers, or any other denomination of men, 
are the Scribes and Pharifees of the day. The pure fpirit of the Go/pe/ 
,has been banifhed from the great bodies of profeilors, and has taken ov 

its abode asnong a few folitary individuals, difperfed through the feveral 
Churches of Chrilendom. _ Men of difcernment fecing this to be the cafe 
through all denomination, are led to fuppote that there is no truth 
among any of them. But the contrary istrue. ‘They have all gotten the 
faving truth; if they would only hold it ia piety, charity, and righteouf- 
nefs. Shall the follies of fore miftaken individuals fubvert the nature of 
things, and the laws of everlafting truth? Becaufe fome men are weak, 
enthufiaftic, and enflamed with {piritual pride, fhall we fay that there is 
no fuch thing as found religion and good femfe in the world? It i is exceed~ 
ingly probable that Jafaelity muft firft become almott general among the 
feveral orders of the people, before pure, genuine, purged Chrittanity 
can prevail. Erroneous or noxious errors were never more diffufed than 
at prefent. However, | do not confider this in the light of a misfor- 
tupe tothe general caude of truth. ‘l'ruth fears nothing more than inat- 
tention. It is too important to be treated with indifference. Oppofition 
calls forth and fharpens the powers of the human mind in its defence. 
The ceufe of the Gojpel hath ever gained by inveltigation, The itronger 
the adverfaries of Chriftanity are, the greater will be its triumph: the 
more it it difputed, the more indifputably will it fhine.’’* 

A fpirit of perfecution is another branch which grows from the evil 
root, or myffery of iniquity. But we are not to confine this to the Church of 
Rome: for, ‘* when Proteftants fled from the bloody pale, they brought 
along with them too much of her bloody fpirit. And when perfecuting 
popery had almoft expired in thofe fires, in which it burned our firft church- 
men; how foon did the furvivors commence periecutors of the Prefby- 
terians? When thefe, forced to fly to New England for reft, got there 
the ftaif of power in their hand ; did they notin their turn Jall upon, and 
even hang the Quakers? So univerfally reftlefs is the {pirit of perfecution, 
which infpires the unrenewed part of mankind, that when people of the 
fame religion have no outward oppofer to tear, they bark at and devour 
one another.’’+ 

‘* Would you fee (faith Mr. W. Law, in his Addrefs to the Clergy) 
when and where the kingdoms of this world become a kingdom of God ; 
the prophet tells you that it is rhea and there where all enmity ceafeth. 7%ey 

Jali not hurt nor defiroy in all my holy mountain ; 1. ¢. through all holy Chriften- 
dom. (Ifaiii 9.) See here that a kingdom of God on the earth is nothing 
elfe but a kingdom of mere love, where all Hurt and Desiroyinc - 
done away, and every work of enmity changed into heavenly love.” 

Pride and felf exaltation confpire to promote periecution ;_ but “ felf-ex- 
alration (faith the fame Mr. Law) is the great enemy to man’s rifing out of 
his fall. When felf-exaltation ceafes, the laftenemy is deftroyed, and all 
that came from the death of dum, is fwallowed up in vietory. Would 
you fee the deepeit root, and iron-flrength of pride; you mutt enter into 
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the dark chamber of man’s, foul where the light of God (which alone 
gives humility) being extinguifhed, /elfexalation became the ftrong man 
that kept poffeffion of the houfe, until a ftronger than he fhould come. 
Whatever Society of Chriltians, therefore, there be, whofe religion ftands 
upon, or confilts in theological decifions, parucular doctrines or opinions ; 
however ardent their zeal may be, yet fooner or later it will be found chat 
nature is at the bottom ; and thata felfith earth ly pride in their own deiini- 
tions and doctrines, Will, by degrees, creep up to the fame height, and do 
the very fame things, which they exclaim againtt in Popes, Cardin: ils, and 
Jefuits. This muft be the cafe of all fallen Chriftendom, as well ‘Popith 
as Proteftant, until fingle men and churches confefs, and firmly adhere to 
this truth, chat our S¢ Deation confifts in the life of of “Te /uas Clip nus. A religion 
of worldly glory and profperity carried on under the Gofpel State, hath 
more of a diabolical nature, than that of the Jewihh Pharifees. It is the 
higheft and laf? w orking of the myftery of iniquity ; becaufe it lives to Satan 
-and the world.” And to this is annexed human policy and worldly wif- 
dom; ‘* which was the thing that overcame the Church, and carried it into 

captivity. for, in Captivity it certainly is, fo foon as it is turned intoa 
kingdom of this world. ‘This wifdom was the great evil root, at which 
the reforming axe should have been laid, and muft be laid, before the 
Church can again be that virgin {pouie of Chrift, which it was in the be- 

ginning. 7 

From thefe few remari:s, it may plainly appear what the true nature of 
Popery is: and that it is not confined to any nation, or affembly of profef- 
fing Chriftians’; but is to be found in a greater or lets degree among all, 
Wherever there 1s pride, felf-exaltation, human policy, a domineering 
power, anda perfecuting fpirit; there the eflence of the beaft and Anti- 
chrift are to be found. And whenever this power is exalted to ity higheit 
pitch, and begins to fay within itlelf, J ft as a queen: itis jut at the 
point of falling, to rife no more. For, He that fitteth on the circle 
of the heavens, and beholdeth all things from the beginning; who 
knows the motives by which every human being is acluated on the little 
theatre of this world. willat length refume the reins of power, faying to 
every thing and every being that. would exalt irfelf ag: ‘tat hin. ‘* Hi- 
therto thou haft come but thou fhalt proceed no farther.’ 

And tnough Infidelity may triamph for a time, and {el/-conceited men 
may attempt to wound Chrilftianity through the fide of that which is buta 
falie image of it: vet thefe have no firm “ground to {tind upon, and their 
vain boailing will foon be brought to nought. Let them be informed that 
an apoffacy, or falling away inthe Chriftian Church, was foretold near 1800 
vears ago by one who was well acquainted with God’s economy. (2 Theil. 
li. Oey ob he man of fin, or that which is defcribed in the foregoing Page 
was firft to be revealed, or diicovered, before the great day of the Lord 
fhould come. But, though this falling away has come to pafs by degrees, 
in different churches, and in various piaces, yet there never was a total 
aputtacy in Chriit’s Church at any one period. la the feven churche; 4 
Afia, mentioned in the Revelation, there was a mixture of { good and bad 
In fome, where the Minifter was fallen, the greater part of the people re- 
tained their integrity and faith: in others, the Minitter was fuithial and 
upright, though fome of his flock had difhonoured the Gofpel. So, in 
later times, when much grofs darkneis had {pread over moit parts of Europe, 
there was {till fome to be found, though fcattered up and down, and, as 
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it were, hidden in the day of perfecucion; whom God looked upon with 
approbation and delight, as he didupon thole in the Churcaes of Ephe/us, 
Smyrna, and Thyatira s who had not fainted, but bore their poverty, tribulation, 
and imprifinment with patience and a fteady faith. 

April 26, 1805. 


The following Efflav, which was intended as a preface to a new edition of 
felect tragedies of Euripides, by the Rev, James Banifter, contains fo 
many juit obfervations, on the depravity of modern tafte, in re{pect of 
dramatic compolition, that our readers, we are perfuaded, will read it 
with intereft and approbation. It has, unfortunately, been miflaid, for 
a long time, or it would have appeared much fooner, and, in eruting 
it, the reader fhould bear the date of it (February 1803) in his recol- 


lection. 


WENTY years are elapfed, fince the firft edition of this work was 

ublifhed, during which period, I have feen:fuch a capricious, and | 
might fay abfurd diftribution, of literary honours, as is more than fufficient, 
tocheck any defire of applaufe, and dtflipatefany dream of diftin@ion, which 
vanity, or ambition, might prefent to my mind, in the days of youth, and 
inexperience; but in the republication of the plays of Euripides, it is not 
impotlible, but I may be a¢tuated by better motives, than a mere love of 
fame; for furely to recommend an author to general perufal, on whom 
Cicero beltowed the appellation of the wilelt of poets, and who has in all 
ages, been celebrated for the excellence of his moral fentiments, cannot, 
but meet with the approbation of every man of fenfe and virtue, and if 
ever a time called for a reformation of the national tafte re{pecting dramatic 
productions, it is the prefent. We have {cen the fpeaking pantomime and 
low buffoonery, of Reynolds, and the atheiilical cant of Holero!t, exhi- 
bited to crowded theatres, and not only borne with that flent patience, 
which good breeding impotes on the hearers of impertinence, and abfurdi- 
ty, but even received with delight, and admiration; and as if our ftock ot 
folly were not fufficient to furntth a complete drama, we have imported 
from Germany, ail that bloated magnificence of di¢tion, that wild exagge- 
ration of patiion, that total difregard of common tenfe, and truth of cha- 
racter, and above all, that daring impiety of fentiment, for which the 
writers of that country have been long famous. Why thould I fpeak of the 
Cafile Speéire and Pizarro, the former of thefe plays, is a tiffue of ab!ur- 
dities; the latter is equally defective in character, manners, fentiment, and 
diction, it likewife abounds with ftrange blunders, and wild eccentricities, 
fuch, as we fhould tuppofe, a German head could alone engender. in 
vain has the wiidom of our anceftors enaéted laws to check the licentiou!- 
nefs of the fiaye if the perfon to whom the charge of executing thole 
laws is committed, fhould, from negligence, inattention, or falfe compal- 
fion to what is termed in the fathionable cant, the feelings of the author, 
be induced to licence plays, of an immoral, or irreligious tendency. To 
produce only one inttance, is not the ttranger of Kotzebue an apology for 
adultery, yet this play with fome alterations, has been adapted to the Eng- 
lith ftage, and to the difgrace of our country, a¢ted with applaufe; and it 
would be difficult to find a tranflation, or imitation, of any German play 


in our language, which has not for its object, the zecommendation of fome 
vice, 
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vice, or the fubverfion of fome virtue. It has been faid by the advocates 
of the modern drama, that however defective the play writers of the pre- 
fent age may be, in learning and genius, yet they are, at leaft, exempt from 
that indelicacy of language and fentiment, which formerly disfigured our 
dramatic produétions. And it muft be admitted, that Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with all their fublimity of thought, and jutt conception of what 
was great, and noble, in human life, and character, frequently indulged 
themfelves in a licentioufnefs of expreffion, difgufting to modern ears. 
That the wits of Charles the Second’s reign, and many of their fucceflors 
and imitators, were grofsly indecent, andeven immoral, we are ready to 
acknowledge, we wil likewife go fo far, as to confels, that the tendency 
of their plays, was ina High degree mrfchievous; but furely, a diflindion 
ought to be made between thofe licentious productions, which even under 
the moft unfavourable circumfiances can only pollute the imagination, and 
thofe more artful and infidious writings, which while they profefs to en- 
lighten the underflanding, infenfibly fap the firft principles of religion, and 
morality. The impreflions made on the imagination are fleeting, and 
tranfient. The determinations of the underitanding are fixed and perma- 
nent, a pollution of tie former, may give rise to occafional a€ts of impru- 
dence, and vice; an oblique and perverfe direction of the latter, mutt in- 
fluence the whole conduct of our lives, and unlefs prevented by fome acci- 
dental circumfiances, from operating in its fulleft extent, cannot but ren- 
der us uniformly wicked and corrupt. If then, the prefervation of the in- 
tegrity of our moral principle, is of ‘fuch importance, can we be too vigi- 


lant in guarding againft every attempt to fubvert it. The publications of 


every week, uniortunately teliify, that the atheifts, and the illuminati, the 
philofophers of the French and German fchool, with their difciples, and 
admirers in England, are indelatigable im their endeavours to loofen the 
force of every moral, religious, and political obligation, and among other 
expedients, they have confidered the ftage as no bad vehicle for their 
fecret, and malignant poifon. Holcroft, I have already mentioned; I have 
perhaps enlarged fufliciently on the German dramatifts; to thefe I may add 
the name of Godwin, a man, who in his writings, feems to be actuated 
by a fettled enmijy to every thing, that has hitherto been confidered as 
facred and venerable among mankind. After involving himfelf, in the 
clouds of metaphitics, bewildering himfelf in the dark regions of the 
hermetic philofophy, and finding the temporary fame he acquired 
by the boldneis, and fingularity of his opinions, to be on the de- 
cline, as a Jatt reiource he writes for the flage, and prefents the tragedy of 
Antonio to the public. No abfurdity from fucha writer, however firange 
and gigantic, could oceafion any furprife; but his friends, and admirers 
were not a little mortified to perceive that his ftupidity was equal to his 
impiety, and that the play of their favourite author was received, even in 
this age, with univerfal contempt and deteftation. 

The difpotition and defign of fuch authors are well known, but it is not 
eafy to calculate the full extent of thofe evils tn fociety, of which they may 
be regarded as the fource. For although the principles of religion and 
morality are founded on the immutable nature of things, and truth con- 
fidered abfiractly, can never fuffer by freedom of enquiry, but muft ulti- 
mately triumph over all oppofition,’ yet, every underftanding is not coms 
petent to the unravelling the mazes of fophiftry, or the deteétion of the arts of 
mifreprefentation ; and atheiftical, and immoral writers in all ages, have 
made fome converts. The weak, the credylous, and the vain, are feduced 
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by the plaufibility of their arguments, captivated by the novelty of their 
opinions, and allured by the hopes of that diiiinction, which {ometimes at- 
tends tnole, who deviate in ther mode of thinking from the bulk of man- 
kind; and to perverie is human ambition, that we tee men covet with ar- 
dour, and obtain with great labour aud pains, a pre-eminence in folly 
and vice. The adoption of principles, which take away every re(iraint 
which God, nature, and human wildom, have impofed on the irregular in- 
dulgence of our appetites and paffions, mutt neceijarily be attended with 
coniequences dettructive to the individual, and mifchievous to luciety ; 
among thofe unhappy perions, whofe lives are facrificed to the violated laws 
of their country, more than one confetied that their firit deviation from 
moral rectitude might be afcribed to a diligent perulal of the writings of 
the late Mr. Hume; and not long fince a man, when fentence ofdeath was 
fed on him, declared that for many years he had conducied himtelf with 
Saaie. and ‘obriety, when an infidious and fale friend recommended 
to him the works of Mr. Thomas Paine. His underitanding was over- 
powered by the confident affertion, and his imagination delighted with the 
coarie ribaldry of. that mott impudent of infidel writers; from the admira- 
tion of a favourite author, to the adoption of his fentiments, the tranfition 
is eafy, he foon found his moral, and religious principle weakened, and 
after tome little tiruggle, totally extinct. Nothing now remained to check 
him in the purfuit of the objects of his detire, but the refiraints ef human 
laws, and thofe courage may defy, and cunning evade. Not to enlarge 
further on this melaneboly tiory, it we fuppole the dilciples of Paine 
and Godwin, to be fo far awed by a lalutary fear, as not openly to violate 
any penal law ; yet what fecurity can we have for their siklbiattite of 
thofe duties, which the moralits term imperteét, and of which human laws 
can take no cognizance? Such as gratitude, generotity, filial and paternal 
love, and, to ule Milton’s comprehentfive expreilion, all the charities of 
life, yet on the con{cientious difcharge of thete obligations, depend the hap- 
inefs of individuals, and the peace and order of lociety; and Virgil con- 
fidered the violaters of thefe duties, as delerving eternal punifhment in 
Tartarus. 

Hic, quibus invili fratres, dum vita manebat, pulfatufve parens, et fraus 
innexa clienti; aut qui divities fol: incubueie repertis, nec partem poluere 
fuis, que maxima turba eft: quique ob adulterium ceeli, quique arona 
fecuti impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras, incluli penam ex- 

étant. 

It muft be a fubje& of concern, to every ferious and refle@ing mind, that 
our legiflators have not yet devifed a-punithment for the propagaters of 
atheifm and infidelity; whether this may be owing to any defect in the 
conftitution of our government, or to the infufficiency of human laws, it is 
not my bufine!s toenquire. Though it feems to be a ftrange folicifm in 
polities, that fo much pams fhould be taken, to protea every individual 
from tuflering either in his character, or fortune, by a libellous publication, 
and at the tame time, a man may with impunity attack thole principles 
by which alone the rights of individuals, and the peace of fociety, can be 
maintained. We are allowed, indeed to anfwer any obje@ions that are 
made to our received opinions on religion and morals; that is, if our 
enemy mines, we are permitted to countermine. Yet that governor, to 
whom the command of a fortrefs was given, would not be thought to dif- 
charge his duty, if he patiently {uftered the befiegers to undermine his out- 

works, 
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works, from a confidence, that by his fuperior fkill, he might be able t® 
render their efforts ineffectual, or as the laft refource retire with falety to 
the citadel. But till fome power is lodged in the hands of the magilirate, 
to check the diffulion of immorality, and impiety, we mult content our- 
felves with endeavouring by our writings, to awaken our countrymen toa 
fenfe of thei: duty, and how painful loever the tafk may be, to reply to 
trivolous cavils, and grofs mifreprelentations, advanced with infolence and 
embellifhed by fome vulgar jeft or infipid {neer, we can cheerfully fubmit 
to it, animated by the caule in which we are engaged, a caule which in. 
volves in it the happinefs of mankind; but without vanity, or prelaumption, 
we may aflert, that in the field ef argument, our adverfaries have been com- 
pletely defeated. To fupport their finking caule, they had recourle in this 
novel reading age,to fictitious hiftory, and it is not difficult in compoiitions 
of that fort, to ferm fuch a feries of events, as may captivate (he imagina- 
tion, inflame the paflions, and corrupt the moral principle, but even in this 
ftyle of writing, they have copied from the Germans, and the French, for 
I know not how it happens, our countrymen if left to themlelves, cannot 
attain the acmé and perfection of impiety and atheilm, and in the contest 
for this prize of glory, they very prudently apply to the philofophers on the 
continent, for aflitance and advice. The evil tendency of the princip'es 
inculcated by thefe novels has been expofed by two female writers, who 
_in the tale of the times, and the modern philofophers, have vindicated the 
claim of the fex to literary diflinction, and thewn them/felves to be not only 
warm, but able advocates in the caule of religion and virtue. Other wri- 
ters of novels might be mentioned, who have exerted their talents with 
equal {ucceis, and for the {ame laudable purpofe, were we inclined to en- 
large on-the fubje&t; another expedient of our adverfaries has been, to de- 
cry claflical learning, and it is not without concern we obferve, that in this, 
they have been followed by fome perfons, who are fincere tn ther belief of 
the truths of Chriftianity. 
But we might fay, that the writings of Ariftotle, Piato, and Xenophon, 
have been held in the higheli admiration, by the wifeft and beti men of 
allages. The hiltorians, orators, and poets of Greece and Rome, ex- 
hibit to us the brighteit examples of virtue, the nobleft {pecimens of elo- 
quence, and abound more than any other writers, with moral precepts, 
and prudential inaxims, This may be a reafon, for the contempt in which 
they are held, by our modern philofophers, but furely can be no argument, 
with a true friend to the Chriftian religion, to exclude them, from their 
fyftem of education, It would rather become us, in this age of ignorance, 
prefumption, and innovation, to fupport our caule by the fanétion of the 
greatelt names of antiquity ; experience has ever been confidered, ti!l with- 
in thefe few years, as the mother of wildom, and the fusei{ teft of truth, 
and thole principles'of morality and maxims of piudence, which have 
been adopted by wife and good men, during a long fucceffion of ages, 
may be regarded as indifputable truths, not to be fubverted by the French 
pivots or their difciple Mr. Godwin, who in one of his ftrange pub- 
ications has pofitively declared, that gratitude is not a virtue. 
To form {ome conception of the advantages, which would refult from 
a diligent perafal of the Greek and Roman Claflics, let us take a flight 
view of the writings of Xenophon. In his memoirs of Socrates, he has 
given us a noble ys of practical morality ; in his Cyropedia he has ex- 
ibited to us, the model of a perfeét hw and unfolded the whole art of 
APPEODIX, VOL, XX. l government, 
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government, interfperfed with lively dclivieations, of human. character and 
pathetic defcription, ennob! d by a fine ttraim of moral fentiment. In the 
Anabafis) we fee him in his own perion, perform all the duties of a con- 
furmmate general, and conduct himfelf with integrity, and wildom, in a 
fituation of a'l others, theymoft trying, and di attrous. In his economics, 
he thews us the duties of private life, exemp'ified ia the fine chara “ter of 
Ifchomachus.. In his praife of Agetilaus, he appears to be a complete 
orator, and in his Heilenics a candid faithful, and p eafing hiftorian. Tins 
in this admirable writer, a man whatever may be his fituation in [ife, 
will find rules to direét' ins: conduct, and examples to excite his emulation, 
and ou modern infi els, would do well to contider, that Xenophon whofe 
talents were unqucliinnably great, who had every advantage of education 
and experience, and whole views of human nature were enlarged and 
comprebentive was of all men the moft ieligious. This entomiam on 
a favourite author, my reader will pardon, as my fole motive in reeom- 
mending the fiudy of his works, as well as of the other Greek and Roman 
Claffis, 1 the intereit [take in the wettare of ‘the ricng geixeration, and 
with this defign | now publith a fecond edition of my tranflation of Euri- 
pides, That it will be a popular book, [ have no reaion to expec, but it 
may be of fome lervicein correcting the prelent depraved talte fir German 
plays, for no’ perfon wlio can read the tragedies of Euripides, even under 
the difadvantages of my traniiation, un'eis wholly deftitute of common un- 
derftanding, will ever relifh the dramatic compotitions of Kotzebue and 
Schiller. Of the general characier of Luripides enough has been faid in 
the preface to the firt edition, but it may not be improper to obferve m 
this place, that 1 have interted two plays in this edition which Were not 
in the former, viz. The Alceftis, and the Supplicants. ©The former of 
thefe tragedies, has been always confidered as one of the moft beautiful 
productions of the Greek drama, and the fatter is deferving of our atten- 
tion, fiom the bright examples of heroic virtue it exhibits, and the flow of 
moral fentiment by which it is animated. I have lkewife made contider- 
able corre€tions in the other plays, with what fuccels it becomes not me 
to determine. I only with thoie perions, who are defirous ef forming a 
judgment of the merit of my tranflation, and are not. competent to read 
the original, to compare it with Mr. Gilbert Weft’s tranflation of the 
Iphigeria in Tauris, ane praife, or cenfure, as it refembles, or deviates 
from that mot excellent model, which the late Lord Monboddo pre- 
nounced to be the be!t tranfiation m the Englifh language. 
JaMES BANISTER. 
Feb, 16, 18038.: 


GRIEVANCES WHICH LOUDLY CALL tor REDRESSs. 
YO THE EDITOR. 
Sik, 


HILE we enjoy the benefits of a moft exceilent confitution, while 

we recognize its vivifying power to preterve and to meliorate it- 

felf, we ought, according te our various ftations and abilities, to keep this 
power in perpetual exertion, lea(t it be paralyted or grow torpid, and leat 
we ourfelves fhould fink into indolence and {upine acgniefcence. ‘Hoftile 
at we ought ever to be to that Empincilin, which is more calculated. to 
creare than to remove dileafe, we may yet without impropriety, fuggelt 
fate plans of certain correction and amendment. It would be endlefs, and 
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unnecefflary to mention, how va falutary laws of reform have pafied 
during the prefent reign. But, if mach has already been done, a great 
deal more {till remains undone. I thall briefly ftate the moft prominent ex- 
itting abufes which have occurred to me, and which loudly call for removal, 
The firft I thal! mention is in our Ecclefiaftical Law. That any fellow 
creature fhould be introduced in the time of divine fervice in diflevelled 
hair, a white theet and barefoot is a difgrace to our country, and an outrage 
upon our delicacy. We may be told that it is obfolete in pra@ice: in the 
north of England that is not the cafe. In the courfe of the laft fourteen 
years I was an eye witnels to it. And what is worfe, the punifhment fel- 
dom falls but upon the female, for the male, we find, may thelter him‘elf 
under the plea that there is no evidence to convict him. If penance muft 
be adminiftered at all, why not fuffer the offenders to appear in their 
ufual drefs? Gieat complaints were made of the Admiralty Court, ref- 
pecting prize-money ; they will probably be remedied by a new. bill now 
under deliberation, but it were well if the expences of all litigations in 
that and the Ecclefiatiical Court could be diminithed, for there is great 
realon to believe that they are double the expences incurred in the courts of 
Common Law. Such is the unequivocal teftimony of refpeétable praQi- 
tioners, and there are not wanting inftances in the Provincial Courts to 
julti'y the complaint. If I have intermingled the Admiralty Court with 
other courts very difiimilar in the jurifdi@ion, it is only becaufe the fame 
individuals practice in each, and the expences will be equally heavy in each. 
{ deprecate at the fame time, the imputation of vulgar prejudice, either 
azainit the laws themfelves whatever be their title, or again{t the gentlemen 
who aét under them. Indeed, I hope the jealoufies which formerly fube 
filted between the Temporal and Ecclefiaftical Courts have fubfided, and 
if the articles of vifitation were reviewed by a contultation between com- 
mon lawyers and civilians if church wardens found them a fafe rule of 
condua. If the ’E'pionage to which the oath feems to lead were done 
away, the duties of the office would be performed with more efficacy, pro- 
pricty, and punétuality, But while there is fo much furplufage, an indi- 
vidual cafls away his direCtions, and gives up a compliance with them in 
delpair. And then what becomes of the oath of office? Itis a {nare and 
a trap. os 
Another abufe which I would advert to, is the popular eleétion of af. 
ternoon preachers or lectusers, Probation fermons are to be preached, and 
this practice goes by the name of preaching for the hat, fuch is the juft 
contempt which the clergy and all thinking people entertain for the cuftom. 
A pamphlet appeared many years ago, and has been lately reprinted, 
pointing out the hardthips which le¢turers are fubject to. What, let me 
aik, are our Right Reverend Bithops afraid of, that they do not attempt to 
reform this abule? One of them, who is not cenlured for want of vigie 
lance, has felt the miihap in his own charch... Do they fear the people ? 
The people would foon be reconciled...The people of Birmingham and 
Walall are not lefs tenacious of their juft rights than any other En- 
gliihman. Yet their leéturers are named by the refpective incumbent, 
How numerous are the evils of animofity and difflenfions. What an un- 
leafant circumflance for a clergyman to enter a partfh with the hatred or 
ill-will of his opponents? If in to plain a cale, we needed any corrobora- 
tion, let the following anecdote be attended to. The leciureth:p of a parith 
church, in one of the largett towus to this kingdom, had bee ulually given 
to the curate as a means of augmenting his falary. But, upon a vacaney, 
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there was a popular preacher, who, though he did not attend half the 
year, carried the vi€tory. When the vifitation of the biihop was holden, the 
dioce‘an addreiled the faid preacher nearly to the following purport: Sir, 
_ you appear as lecturer of ——————, and permit me to fay, that the animo- 
fity you have created in the parifh is fuck, that all your eloquence will 
never compeniate for the milchief you have done. Moreover, how de- 
grading it is to be criticiled by perfons who, generally {peaking, are no 
judges? I might allo add the partialities that exift from kindred, trom na- 
tivity, from neighbourhood. he people at large, it is true, does not al- 
ways err.’ What the poet faid fo many hundred years ago, will be true to 
the end of time. Interdam rectum videt. Sometimes they see a-vight. But how 
often does the contrary happen ? 

Every one who has lived long in the world can produce various, indifput- 
able iniiances. A man thall bring together high flown figures and-florid 
language. He {peaks to the heart; he fhall baw! and bellow like a ma- 
niack, he thall go far beyond the natural pitch of his voice, and rave like 
a diftreffed hero in a tragedy; this manner is {triking and impreffive. If 
I could by any means make men more dfiident of their judgment, I fhould 
uot think your attention improperly engaged to the following true anecdote, 
A young clergyman, who had been impeded in his education, was requeti- 

to preach to a large audience. . He preached two Sundays together : his 
matter was leverely cenlured, as well as his manner. All this time he had 
moderately followed the example of Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain, and 
two divines of ettablithed reputation wese the preachers through his 
mouth, 

- The bad tafle of the people has been fatirifed im all ages, and not the 
leaft unhappily in a fable of Phadrus. 

Your readers are defired to accept the annexed tranflation, and they will 
perhaps not think it milapplied. 


Of old, a wandering wight look’d big, 
And ap’d the granting of a pig; 

The gaping crowds in vatt amaze, 

With thund’ring claps the mimick praitle. 
_A clown appears in imple guile, ~ 

The mimick’s.wond’rous art defies, 

The trial made, its purpote mitles, 

The place refounds with groans and hifles. 
Bat when he thew’d the inouted creature, 
And prowd his grant, the grunt of nature ; 
The latire of the filly elves, 

Récoil’d, redoubl’d on themfelves,. 


Chriftians, the tale applies to all, 

Who love the frantick preachers baw], 
Diftorted phiz, theatrick thumps, 
Terrifick looks, extatic jumps: 

For know that none but knaves or fools, 
Dilparage nature’s fimple rules. 


That men of talents are not always fufficiently attentive to the rules of 
{peaking, ‘is much to be lamented; but it is anaeey’ to be lamented, that fo 
much ftrefs fhould be laid upon what are inferior accomplifhments, and that 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity, learning, and diligence often lofe all their worth and all their 


weight, when placed in the balance with a delivery not chatte, not correét,- 


but only calculated for itching ears. The defeéts in emphafis efcape the 
odferyation of the generality of men; without talle, without knowledge, 
without judgment, it will for ever be incorreét. 

But fyrely without detracting from the merits of a good fpeaker, we 
muft ftill contend, that other parts of the clerical chara@er, particularly 
literature, flould be adverted to, but of learning, the people are no judges. 
Fach profeflion can befi appreciate the merits of its own members, and the 
promotion of peace and harmony, is of more importance in every diftri& 
than fome light fhades of difference in elocution. The following epifile 
may explain a common gricvance to be met in various parts of the oe. 
dom. 


Dear Sir, 


*™ Asa profeilion, how great is the hardthip of the clerical; phyficians 
and barriliers are often unfuccefsful, but if they have onee a fair opportu. 
nity to fhew their talents, they have not only many refpectable perions of 
the neighbourhood as their advocates, but they have the fubordinate prac- 
titioners in their refpective profeflions,many of whom are well adicael, and 
are both able and willing to proclaim their merit. But look over the calen- 
dar of the fuccefstul among the clergy. How few owe that fuccels to their 
juperior talents? They, moreover, feel a grievance of anotherkind. I 
was, asyou well know, educated ina great {chool, at a great expence. M y 
tather being a literary man himlelf, was my kind Mentor during the holidays, 
and I was m due time put upon the foundation ot a college, diftinguithed 
for attention to difcipline and order. In a few. years | became college 
_ tutor, and am new an incumbent, and though I live fociably with my neigh 
- bours, and attend a little to the cultivation of my globe, yet I never forget 
that in common with others of my profeflion, 1 am bound to be the friend 
and fupporter of literature. Even the ftudy of the Bible, in the original 
languages takes up no {mall portion of my: time, and though I do not fill 
my fermons with minute criticifm, yet I not unfrequently remove doubt 
and difficulty by a concife fiatement of original meanings, But were I {o- 
licitous about the praile of men, how. fhould I be hurtful, when | find that 
all the old women, and many there are of that appellation who wear men’s 
apparel, give the preference to Caleb Varnifh? Caleb ferved an appren- 
ticefhip to a tinman, and when that was finifhed, he went to a clergyman 
to be made up for the Univerfity. After that he beeame, a term trotter, in 
one of the halls, which, though they have produced many worthy men, 
have been too often the receptacles of ignorance and idlene(fs, and one of 
them fanaticilm allo. 

« By the way, this new made of examjnation in Oxford, has thinned their 
numbers molt furprilingly. A button maker retracted his parpofe of ate 
taining a degree the very moment, and took place, while many well 
educated young men appeared with great fatisfaction to their audience. 
Caleb and I live upon friendly terms, but he cannot help now and then 
feeling the applaufe of the nineteen, and in expreffing his gratitude, indirect- 
ly infinuating how agreeable and neceflary it is to pleafe the people. Bus 
I cannot collect the flowers and flimzy materials of fome of the modern fer- 
mon writers, fuch as Stern, Dodd, Langhorne, Duché, with too many 
others, nor can I raife {pectres or aes iy hearers into charnel houfes. I 
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muft therefore be fubordinate to Caleb, and as to the Univerfity honours, 
we mutt be pari gradu, for he writes M. A. as well as my‘elf, and Iam 
told that his friends talk of fubfcribing to make him D. D. in order that 
he may rank with an elderly divine, who never affumes any thing to him- 
felf from the appellation, but took the degree in comphance with the 
ftlatutes or the practice of his college. Caleb in converfation is full of 
verbiage, but is now and then caught tripping by misca/ling a word, or 
ufing falfe grammer. I wege no war, I enter into no emulation witp 
Caleb, I leave him to thofe whole nonfenfe fuits his nonfenfe, and if any 
of them -perufe this epiiile, they will fee their own relemblance without 
sitting for the picture. 
I am Sir, yours, 
PHILO-BIBLIOS.” 


« My friend has been very explicit, and yet there is a grievance of ano- 
thet nature conneéted with this. All the evangelical tribe in the metro- 
polis, and in all large places, are for ever prailing their own preachers, let 
their difcourfes be ever fo dull, vapid, and jejune. It has been my fortune 
to hear feveral of the moft celebrated. Nor did 1 much object to the 
opinions they maintained, I was dilgufted with their ignorance, their {ell- 
fufficiency and tautology. But they find their way into the pulpits in and 
about London, and the Chriftian Lady's Memoranduia-book, intermises 
them consistently enough, with other enthuliafis of various denominations. 
I have other grievances to complain of with which I mean to trouble you 
in the courfe of a few weeks, under which I fhall not forget the malignant, 
infolent author of a letter to Baron Maleres, who, if of the fame com- 
plexion with his correfpondent, ought not to have an office in that court, 
which is ever to be gratefully remembered as the palladium of clerical 
claims. 

I am Sur, 
Your very humble fervant, 
EUBULUs.” 

P. S$. Something thould alfo be done to render fub{cription tectureilips 
Jefs fluctuating and precarious. Bifhop Newten loft two guineas per ann, 
becaufe he voted againft the favourite candidate of a fubteriber.—-Ex uno 
fine omnes, 


Les Novuvertes a La Mary. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

INCLOSE for vour loyal and able Review, some transtations from Les 
Nouvelles a la Main. This periodical publication appears three times 

in the month. It is the only one printed on the Continent, in which amec- 
dotes concerning the intricacy and crimes of the Cofcican Usurper are in- 
serted. According to a report prevalent at Paris, the regicide Police Mi- 
nister Fouché, the profligate minister ‘Talleyrand, and the barbarous mock- 
Emperor Bounaparté, and their wer//iv agents, have already dispatched in 
secret dungeons, or transported to Cayanne, eighty persons suspected of 
being concerned i the publication of this Register of their atrocities ; which, 
notwithstanding, has never ceased, since Buonaparte’s usurpation, to ap- 
pear 
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ar. pegulatly,ende im the decude. It is said, that the writers and pub- 
ishers,are members ct a secret fraternity, extending all over France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Holland, having for its object to expose guilt, however 
powerful, and.to hold out to cetestation unjust power, however revengeful 
and merciless, Tis publication, is net always, as supposed, printed at 
Paris, though it is distribuied there. Sometimes it has been printed at 
Strasburgh or Bourdeaux, at Marseilles, or Brussels: ather times at Milan, 
Turin, or Amsterdam, according to the apprehensions raised by the vici- 
lance of the police. or cach number is pada Louis d'or, and every six 
months are paid before band. ‘Ihe subscribers do not know to whom they 
pay the money, por the collectors for whom they receive it. ‘This se- 
crecy, or rather mystery, has preserved the existence of the fraternity. See 
veral of its members, however, after being taken up by the police agents, 
perhaps induced to betray their associates, have been unable to do it, because 
they knew only what they were about themselves, and wuthig more. It is 
suspected that most of the members of the foreign diplomatic corps in 
Irance are subscribers, and that, after having perused the contents, they 
send the publication to their respective countries. | Lave rend it at the 
Casinos at Berlin and Stockholm, at the Harmony at Hambureh, aud at 
other political or literary clubs or societies at Copenhagen, Dres.'en, ‘I'viest, 
Venice, and Naples, because my principles were known, As the Fiench 
ambassadors are members of most of these clubs, it cannot, of course, be 
shewn publicly, but when you once have been admitted to read it in one 
country, at your departure, you are instructed to whom te apply for permise 
sion ta read. it where you are yoing. Lam told that only one or two of the fo- 
reign ambassadors receive it in England, but that not one of the English 
ministry is a subscriber. 
{ am Sir, 
Your constant reader and sincere well-wisher, 
An AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 


Tue Liserty or THE Il’Ress. 


Translated from Les Nouvelles ada Main, Paris 20 Foreal An. NUI.No. WI. 
Pp, 4, 5, and 6. (May 16, 1805.) 

iT has long been rumoured that our naost gracious Sovereign, the select 
Emperor of the free French, Napoleon the First, aod the directors of his 
political conscience, the ci-devant Right Reverend Bishop of Antrin, bis pres 
excellency, the grand chamberlain and grand minister Talleyrand, have, 
trem the purest and most disinterested ot all motives, determined never to 
conclude a pease with Great Britain, without a sine qua non that the Britisia 
Liberty of the Press, should be organized a da Francaise or which Is the same, 
enjoy the same dlessed freedom and security as the French Press. ‘This rue 
mour has gained considerable credit by the news brought us by the late 
English papers.” Upon the cenuaciation of a distinguished member of that 
party supposed friendly to our Eimperor, and to our past and present revo- 
lutionary atchivements, an editor has been taken up and found guilty of a 


libel. ‘This novelty has caused here much speculation, and much gossipping 
(Savardage.) It is even reported, that a secret negocjation hus long been 
carried on With a certain patriotic party, burning and raving, to seize pluces 
azd pensions, and that ms Excellency the General of Division, Arthur 
O’Connor, a convicted traitor im England, but a member of the Legion of 
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Honour in France, has been the negociator. What we know for certait is, 
that this Irish Excellency in the French service, disappeared suddenly !ust 
March from our capital, and was stated to have made a secret journey to 
Hamburgh, accompanied with some seeret agents of Talleyrand, to meet 
there some secret agents of his patriotic friends in England. - Many go so tar 
as to think, that 4 secret treaty between the above contracting parties exists 
already, and thut the late denunciation against the Liberty of the Press, was 


merely a manceuvre pour sender le terretn, and to please our F mperor with, 
out too much alarming John Bull. They say that it will be followed 
many other denunciations and punishments, after motions and speeches in 
the clubs of the factions, as well as in the secret coleries of the coalition, 
previously to the death blow being given to the British Liberty of the Press, 
by its ci-cecant best friends and defenders. Tempora mutantur! the English 
patriots resemble our own. They use liberty as a cant-word, and make .it 
a footstep to scize power, to extort riches, and to exercise tyranny. Ol} 
Sacred Liberty! How often and basely have you been betrayed and de- 
serted! When wll you cease to become the rallying-point for the seditious, 
ambitious, greedy, and unprincipled ; to seduce, oppress, plunder, and ine 
volve unthinking multitudes ? 

We are free to confess, that we did not anprove of the satisfaction and joy 
which this denunciation caused his Excellency Senator Fouché, and other 
excellencies of our excellent Emperor’s excellent police; because we were 
fearful of the consequences, the British culprit-should be delivered over to 
their fender and humane care and consideration, with which we cre so we! 
acquainted, That our fellow feelinzs were not moved without reason ou 
readers are well aware, as most of them must have heard the commion topic 
of conversation of all Paris for twenty-four hours, that a flag of tree had 
actually sailed for the British shore, having on board: some of our most 
active secret police agents, headed by his Excellency Barrere, of terrific 
memory, member of our K.mperor’s Legion of Honour, said’ to be « 
pointed by his Corsican Majesty in France, Inspector General of the Presses 
of England, Scotland, and Iveland? We have listened to several debates 
and discussions on this subject, in the groups of our wise dadauts (Cockneys) 
in the Luxumburgh, Thuilleries, and Palais Royal, some of these wiseacres 
sent the poor English editor to Cayenne, others to Botany Bay, and others 
again to be dispatched 2 /a d’Enghien, in the ditch of a wood of’ Viocennes. 
One of the most active ci-devant citizens, with whose face, we are well ac- 
quainted, went so far as to assure his auditors opposite the ct-devent church 
of the ciedevant Saint Magdelen on the Boulevards, that he had just heard 
from the official authority of a friend, who is footman to the valet of the 
valet de chambre of his Imperial Highness Prince Joseph’s running footman, 
that the Englishman was already safely lodged in the temple. To this 
respectable and powerful authority, every body present bowed assent. For 
our part, without being refractory, we think, that these reports are rather 
exaggerated, and that the English are nat yet @ da hauteur de Ja revolation, 
but at the same time when we read of their howling: patriotic linen- 
drapers, we remember our howling patriotic butcher Legendre, and when 
we consider of the unbecoming personalities used by theinpatriptic represen- 
atives against the K.nglish ministers,. we tremble in remembering, that our 
patriotic representative Brissot sent our minister Delessart-to be murdered at 
Orleans, and another patriotic representative Roberspierre sent the minister 
Le Bran-to be guillotined at Paris, and we cannot but exclaim, with a sigh, 
saat ' ce le 
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lagiendra, if Britons like Frenchmen, obey the language af vile passions, 

Snstead of that of sound reason. re bet 

_ But to be serioys, and to convince foreigners as well as Frenchmen, foes 
98 well as neutrals or allies, how dangerous it is to pass those limits of the 
press, prescribed by the august Emperor of the French, and by his aucust 
vice-regents Talleyrand and Fouché, we will relate anecdotes, for the truth 
of which wecan answer. After the /awful seizure and judicial execution of 
the Duke of E.nghien, in March 1804, some anti-republicans, anti-imperi~ 
alists, or starving Bourbonists in England, tired no doubt, of existence, 
-bad the imprudence to publish a work called The Revolutionary Plutarch *, 
containing the edifying life of this Prince, and the entertaining lives of our 
beloved Sovereign, of the mode! of her sex our Empress, and of the other 
respectable members of his respectable family, with those of many other 
of our fashionable revolutionary heroes, As this work excited much curio- 
sity, Mr. Moerring, a German bookseller, had it translated, and it was 
printing at Hamburgh or Altona, when ope of the Emperor's secret agents, 
sppointed to watch the German presses, discovere.! it and caused the whole 
edition to be seized. This occurred last August, ‘Three months ago a sister 
of Mr. Moerring died at Hanover, and left her brother the executor of her 
will. Thinking his attempt forgotten or forgiven, he went there, but was 
immediately, according to the orders of his Excellency Field-marshal 
Bernadotte, arrested and sent to the Temple, where after an examination of 
ten minutes, he was put into the Cayenne diligence, and sent to Rochefort, 
destined to pass the remainder of his days in the wilds of Madagascar, or in 
the pestilential marshes of Cayenne. His wife with four children, is now in 
this capital, on her way to Milan, to petition his Majesty in favour of her 
husband, or to obtain permission to accompany him. 

The ¢i-devant Marchioness de ‘Tourville, the widow of the guillotined 
Marquis de ‘Tourville, received last December from some indiscreet friend 
in England, this Revolutionary Plutarch, and the funeral sermon on the 
Duke of Enghien. Indiscreet in her turn, she lent them to some friends, 
whose indiscretion caused the ruin of them all. In a domiciliary visit 
these works were found by the police agents, and ufter some researches, their 
owner a3 well as all their readers were discovered, to the number of sixty- 
two, who after some stay in the revolutionary purgatory, the temple, were 
condemned to the revolutionary hell, Cayenne. Madam de Tourville, her 
youngest daughter, and four other ladies, died from sutferings or from 
terror, before they reached their place of embarkation. What is become of 
the other victims, or how many of them are still alive, who knows or who 
cares in this Awmane and ¢ivilized nation, where the existence of human be- 
ings is of so little value since our regeneration! May the publication of 
those anecdotes deter other indiscreet persons in foreign countries, from exe 
posing their friends in France!!! 

Among other persons, whom the Emperor has graciously permitted to 
transport themselves for ever from France, is the regeneratior La Fayette. 
His crime is, the having taken in the English newspapers, Morning Post 
and The Oracle. Thanks to the interference of the American minister, 
Philadelphia is the place of exile assigned him.—Svc transit gloria mundi } 





® The first edition of the Revolutionary Plutarch was published in De- 
epmber 1803, three months before the murder of the Duke. ingrenion. 
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Lecion or Hoxowr. 


From Les Nouvelles 4 !a Main, Paris le 1G Florecl, Yeat X4N¥. or May 6th, 
1805, No. Il. P. 6, 7, 8, and the Note P. 9, ' 


IN 2793 end 1794, the appellation of a man of honour or. an honest 
man, wasia term of proscription with the revolutionary rulers of those tere 
rible times, many of whom are now the most dis/inguéshed members of our 
Legion of Honour. This natural change has, no doubt, induced the honest 
persons proscribed during the reign of horror to revenge themselves, by 
calling the present members of the Legion of Honour, Knichts of the 
Holy Guillotine. 7 this name and title ave they selected, nat only by the 
Royalist but by the Jacobins. For the instruction of foreign travellers we 
state, that when they hear any other appellation, the speaker belongs to 
neither of these classes but to a third, the Imperiaitsts, sprunz from the 
source of al! factions, and who are neither Aristocrates nor Democrates, 
Royalists nor Republicans, but slaves to the present, as they have been to 
former Kings of factions. Let it, however, be understood, that we are too 
patriotic to christen the worthy membcrs on the other side of the Rhine, of 
the Alps, or of the Pyrennees Knights of the Sainte Guillotine.—No, this 
title belongs to our exclusive patriots in France alone, and Aout soit gui mal y 
pense. 

A report is current, that our dearest beloved Emperor, has been advised 
by his dearest beloved Councellor ‘Lalleyrand, to render this revolutionary 
order of knighthood universal, by. putting into requisition, each in his 
turn, every lawful prince, every person eminent for talents, or elevated by 
birth—all over the world. It is said, that while some of our revolutionary 
knights are offering in Europe, ribbons, (/es cordoses), to the Emperor of 
Germany and the King of Prussia; others are employed in Asia and 
Africa, to dub the Emperor of China, the Holkar of the Mahrattas, and the 
Deys of Tunis and Algiers; even the American President will finally, in 
spite of his struggles, not escape the revolutionary ribbon. We know 
that the successes of the travelling and dubbing revolutionary knights in 
Europe, has been various. ‘The indemnified chief of the House of Bran- 
denburgh and his Councellors, stretched out their necks and received not 
the yoke, which myiny thought they wore before; but the cor@ose which we 
have heard is called at Berlin Tadeyrand’s leading string. Our refractory or 
superior spirit is, however, said to have been found even in Prussia. The 
old Field-marshal M — is stated to have refused the revolutionary 
Aonvurs in a letter to his Sovereign of the following tenour : 





** Sire, 


«© The rank I occupy and the loyal orders, with which T have been de- 
corated by your Majesty’s grand-uncle and father, of glorious memory, 
evince, that my services as a soldier, and my fidelity as a subject, were ap- 
proved by these Sovererzns. Since your Majesty’s reign, I have done no- 
‘thing to forfeit such an honourable opinion. I cannot, therefore, compre- 
pend, what could have induced the foreigner at the head of the French go- 
‘yernment, to insult mé with his offer of having my name registered among 
those of the French rebels and regicides, who support his usurpation after 
having shared in his crimes, and who are all members of his pretended Le- 
gion of Honour. Pesmit me, Sire, to refuse with indignation, this wren 
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intended to disgrace my grey hairs, and to die with unstained honour and 
loyalty, as I have lived. Sire, 
Your Majesty’s most affectionate 
And dutiful subject and servant, 
(Signed) M———, Fierpo-Manrsuar.” 


But according to report, even the cold hearts of the North, are fired with 
wndignation at an offer, or rather at the avceptance of the other of revolu- 
tionary knighthood by a certain Prince. It is said, that the spifited descend- 
ant of Justants Adolphus IL. worthy to possess his power as well as bis 
throne, has written to a royul iclet've, and returned the orders, insignia, 
with which our gracicus Sovercign \apoleon the First, has lately been de- 
corated, not wishing to wear an Mugle, they polluted or plumed, they 
bought or sold ! 

The letter which acompanied the returned orders, is stated to be as follows : 
**Sirand Cousin! quals by the same lngh rank, lawfully inherited from 
our equally illustrious ancestors, and united by those tics of Consanguinity, 
which in the present critical times should make us love each other as rela- 
tives, even it policy prevented us from combating together against usurpa- 
tion, as Princes, 1 never expected to be under the painful necessity of de- 
clining to wear any longer that order, which your Majesty andé my gtand- 
uncle, Frederick the Great, rendered so eminently honourable. What 
would this great warrior do, were he upon the earth, to witness the Prussian 
Fagle, decotating the bosom of a Corsican usurper, accused of the most 
enormous crimes ; and who last year dragged almost from my side, on the 
neutral territory of my father-in-law, the unlortunate Duke of Enghién, to 
become his midnight assassin. He would march at the head of 200,000 men 
—yes, at the head of the armies of all the insulted or threatened monarchies 
of Europe—tear the Kagle from this criminal who dishonours it, or perish 
in the attempt. 1, unfortunately, am neither so poWerful, nor so popular, 
but no polluted insignia shall degrade me. ‘There shall never be any thing 
evermore between me and the most ferocious of men. Whatever your 
Majesty’s ignorant or misled Councellors may state to the contrary ; pro- 
vinces, nay, kingdoms can never indemnify certain acts, and certain con- 
duct. Reprieved Princes are never pardoned. No lawful Sovereign can 
reign in safety, as long as usurpation tyrannizes France, and the surrounding 
nations. He who forces your Majesty now to this act of humiliation, will 
in some years hence force you to resign your crown to some evil, daring, or 
desparate adventurer like himself, fis usurpation is not sale and firm be- 
‘fore he has immolated the last loyal subject, on the tomb of the last legiti- 
mate Prince. Muay my alarm prove as unfounded as the step I have taken 
is painfulto, &c. &c. Xe. 


The loyal chief of the proud House of Austria, to puta step to all far. 
ther requisitions, decorated all the Princes of his blood, and the principal 
members of his nobility with the golden fleece, an order which excludes 
the acceptance of ail other orders, not excepting that of the Sainte guil- 
lotine. “I'he Elector of Bavaria and his illuminati Councellors, Mantgaleg 
at their head, are al! without resistance, enlisted in our revolutionary fraters 
nity, and wear our tri-coloured livery. ‘The Sovereign of Naples had no 
otier choice but to fraternize with a French army in his capital, or with 
Napoleon the First in the chapter gf an order. The Kings of Spain and 
Denmark, the Electors of Saxony, of Hesse, and of Baden, and the Re- 
gent of Portugal, are still negociating with our Emperor's ambassadors, who 
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are ordered to strangle their birth, rank, and dignity, with his revolutionary 

Cordon. The Emperor of Russia, and the King of Swede have not yet 
been honoyred, or, as many wwill have it, insu/ted wth any ofters of revolu- 
tionary fraternity, but the Pope and the Queen of Etruria are already initiated 
in all out revolutionary myftcries. 

’ Several distinguished foreigners are certainly nominated in petto, but their 
nomination will not be publifhed before a general pacification. Among Bri- 
tish subjects, Mess. Fox, Whitbread, Grey, Took, Burdett, Hardy, Waith- 
man, Coombe, and Stanhope, are mentioned as destined to wear the grand 
Cordon. | 

The Sovereign of Holland who is to be created an Italian Prinze under the 
name of Schimmelpenninkini, wiil be proclaimed at Milan, 2 Grand Officer 
of the Order of Sainte Guillotine, for which it is said His Excellency Tal- 
leyrand is to receive a douceur of forty thousand ducats | 

{t is stated that the Empress Toatehins is to institute an Order of Knights 
of her Revolutionary Garter, and that the Ex-Director Barras is to be her 
first Grand Officer. ’ 


The following Queries have been publifhed at Sheffield, at the price of 
ss per hundred ; OF one guinea per thoufand, and have, we underftand, 
en largely diftributed in that town and neighbourhood. Feeling, as 

we do, moft fenfibly, the indifpenfible neceflity of frequent and carne 
exhortations to a regular attendance on Divine Worfhip ; knowing the 
very great neglect, of the lower clafles efpecially, in the difgharge of 
this imperative duty; and haying experienced the fatal effeéts, in their 
conduct, in the wide diffufion of irreligion, immorality, and all their 


attendant vices, arifing, principally from fugh neglect; we ee 


thefe Queries, with the view of extending their circulation, and of in- 
ducing others to reprint and diftribute them, in their refpe&ive neigh- 
bourhoods. Indeed, we are nat wizhoyt a hape, that the SocteTY FoR 
promoTtine CurisTianw Knowrence, (an Inftitution which does {a 
much honour to the age and country) will themfelves-contribute effen- 
tially to the aceomplifhment of this defirablé obje&t. Meanwhile, we 
cannot omit to return our beft thanks to the Reverend Author, whofe 
zeal has been fo pioufly difplayed, and fo judicioufly exerted, 


Twenty Six Queries, relative to Public Worfoip, By George Smith, - A. M, 
Curate of Ecclefall, and one of the atkant Miniffers of the Parith 
Church of Sheffield. i od: : | 


INCE it has oftentimes and jyftly heen objected againit the too Frequent 
repetition of exhortations and reproofs from the pulp't, on the prevalent 
and increafing negleé& of Public Worfhip, that they are heard only by 
thofe who are prefent in Church, to whom fuch exhortations and reproofs 
are, therefore, leaft of all applicable or neceflary ; the Author of the fol- 
lowing thor: Queries takes this method of diftributing them, (mare efpe- 
cially through the extenfive chapelry of Ecclefall, which has lately been 
committed to his care,) for private perufal at home: and he earneftly and 
afte&tionately requefts, that all perfons into whofe hands they may come, 
will literally and ftri&ly comply with the concluding requifition, at the 

bottom of the fourth page. 
1. In all the variety of Religions that were ever difcovered’ over the face 
of the whole earth, was there ever one beard of, which did not enjoin on 
its 
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its vOtaries an attendance, at certain ftated times, on the Public Worhhip of 
the Objet of that Religion, whatever it might be? 

2. Have not Travellers grounded the opinion (whether true or falfe) of 
their having difcovered fome favage tribes of mankind, who were fo rude 
and ignorant as to be wholly devoid of all religious knowledge and fenti- 
ment, principajly on this circumftance; namely, that they could not ob- 
ferve among them any figns of a religious a/émbly, or trace to a religious 
— any of the peculiar cufioms or ceremonies which were exhibited ia 
public 

3. As, then, the Religion of any nation, or of any fmaller diftri&, pa- 
rifh or townfhip, can be no other than the aggregate of the Religion of 
the individuals who inhabit it; if a decided and vaft majority of the inha- 
bitants entirely negle& the Public Worfhip, muft we conctode that fuch 
nation or diftri€t, in the proportion of that majority, is worfe than heathen, 
having no Religion whatever ? | 

Should it be contended, that a religious Principle may exift without a 
religious profeffion, that much inward faith, humility and devotion of mind, 
towards the ‘ Invifible God,” may yet remain, fhut up in the boioms of 
thofe who habitually neglect Public Worfhip ; Latk, fourthly, 

4. If we indeed feel thofe good difpofitions towards the Divine Majefty, 
fhall wenot rejoice to acknowledge, in the moft public manner, our belief 
in Him, and our deperdance upon Him, and to attend theie Affemblies, 
which are exprefsly inflituted tothe Honour and Glory of His Name. 

5. If, on thecontrary, we feel a.difinclination from making a public 
profeffion of our allegiance to the ‘« King of Kings,” by “ treading his 
Courts,” have we not reafon to fufpect the reality of thofe inward good 
difpofitions towatds Him, for which we take credit to ourfelves ? 

6. Can thefe good difpofitions long exiit under the continual reftraint of 
fecrecy and filence ? 

7. On the other hand, do we not find our pious affections towards God, 
and our benevolent feelings towards our fellow-creatures, greatly enlivened 
and encreafed by the aid of Pi. ic, Social Worthip ? 

8. However manifeft thefe good difpofitions of the mind may appear in 
His fight, who ** feeth the fecrets of the heart,” can our fellow-creatures 
poflibly know that we do fo depend upon God, or even that we at all be- 
lieve in Him, except by our profefion of faith and devotion in public 


worhhip ? 

9: Will others give us credit for that Religion, which we ourfelves are 
afhamed to profeis? (Mark v. iii. 38.) 

10. Is not the Fourth of the Ten Commandants, of perpetual mo- 
ral obligation ; equally fanétioned, as the other Nine, by the authority of 
the Chriftian, as well as of the Jewifh Religion? (Matt. v. 17.) 

11. Does not the invariable pra¢tice of the Chriftian Church, from its 
very firft foundation, (as appears from the evidence of the Aéts, and the 
Epiftles, and of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,) of devoting, after the example of 
the Jews, a certain portion of the Sabbath to the purpofes of Public Prayer, 
the public reading of the Scriptures, and public Leftures and Exhorta- 
tions, afford a molt fatisfa€tory illuftration of this Commandment; and 
prove, that this, at leaft, is included in, and forms an effential part of, 
the duty of “ keeping Holy the Seventh Day ?” : 

12. Are we not exhorted by the Apoftle *« not to forfake the affemblin 
of ourfelves together,” (Heb. x. 25.) and invited to the practice - poe 
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Worthip, by 2 moft extraordinary promife, from the Author of our Faith ? 
(Matt. xviii. 19, 20 ) 

13. Dors not “the Communion of the Body and Blood of Chrift,” 
which is the peculiar badge of his difciples, ana 2 ‘tanding teftimony of 
the rruth of his Religion to the Jateft pofterity, neceMarily imply that « we 
come together into one piace ?” ¢ 

14. If it be (barely) poffible, for civilized fociety toexift, by the coer- 
cton of human laws, without the fanciions of Religion ; would we willingly 
exchange, for fo precarious a bond of focial union, that mutual traft and 
confidence, that infinitely fuperior, and more perfect fecurity fur the faith- 
fal difcharve of all the relative duties of focial life, (of ruler and fubie®, 
hufband and wife, parent and child, mafter and fervant, friend and neigh- 
bour,) which arifes from a general belief of the Coriftian Religion, and the 

actree of Chriftian Morality, on Chriftian Motives ? But,— 

15. Fully engaged as the creat bulk of, the people muft neceflarily be in 
worldly occupations during fix days of the week, and having feircely any 
other means of religious and moral improvement than what the Sabbath 
affords; would not a general ignorance, diibelief, and difregard of the 
Doétrines and Duties of @hriftianity, be the infallible confequence of a 
géneral négieé&t of Public Afemblies of Chriftian Worhhip and Inftru€tion ? 

16. Suppofing, even, that you were fo well informed, that you could 
Jearr- nothing at Chureh, but what you already know ; have we not a// con- 
tinual need to have the important truths of Religion refrefhed in our me- 
mories, and to be reminded of our duty? 

17. If you fiay away from Church avowedly on this plea, will not they 
who ftand moft in need of inftruction and admonition, be the firft co avail 
themfelves of the fame excufe ? 

r§. Are any fo likely to fancy that they know every thing as they who 
know nothing? Are any fo impatient of counfel and correétion, as fools? 

Certain, therefore, as it is, that our attendance on Public Worthip, 
however frequent and regular, is not the whole of our duty,—far, very 
from it '!—(Ifai. i. 11—17. Ps. 50. Prov. ¢ 8, xxi. 2.) the true anfwer to 
the firft Nine of the feregoing Queries abuidantly proves, even to thofe 
whom the following Four may not have their proper influence, that the ve- 
neral diffolution of all religious aflemblies in any nation, parith, or town- 
fhip, would conftitute in itfelf a virtual ({ay rather a complete) renuncia- 
tion, not only of all religious profeflion, but of Religion itfelf, diftine- 
tively confidered asa mattonal or provincial charatcriflic, as a general or 

ublic concern: and the true anfwer to the laft Five, from the 14th to the 
18th inelufive, equally proves that the breach of the Fourth, more per- 
haps than of any other fingle Commandment, will unavoidably Isad to 
the breach of all others. 

rg. Is it not then very inconiiftentin any, to pretend to lament the pro- 
grefs of infidelity and vice in the world at large, or among their own im- 
mediate neighbours in particular, and to be zealous for the promotion of 
thofe principles of Religion and Merality, which are the only fure founda- 
tion of the peace and happinefs of Society, and yet habitually to negleé 
the Public Worfhip of Almighty God, and the peculiar ordinance of 
Chriftianity? (Ifaiah dviii. 13, 14.) ) | 

20. Does not every one who habitually, or at any time without juft-caufe, 
abfents himfelf from Pablic Worlhip, contribute his utmoft’ praportion, 
namely, that ofan individual, towards. a fubftantial, and. praétieal, and 
geal-abolition of the Sabbath, in the place where he refides, (though the 
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red lettered name may fill remain in the ealerder) and towards the actual 
difiolution of that particular allembly, of which he is, or ought to be, a 
meinber :; in other words, does he not contribute his utmoft perfonal fhare 
(to fay nothing of the influence of example) towards the produétion of 
thofe lamentable confequences, which would follow the general diffolution 
of all religious affemblies, and the total abolition of the Lord’s day ? 

21. Is not the whole of every religious allembly, throughout the king- 
dom, made up of individuals? 

This very important and fundamental, however fimple obfervation is not 
fufficiently attended to. Few are fufficiently aware, that by laying aw Ly 
from Church, they are each, fubtratting one from a number which Is 
compofed wholly of units; and that the difference between tie largeand 
fmalleft congregation, depends entirely on the prefence or abfence of fingle 
individuals. 

22. Doesnotthe fhameful remiffne’s of many members of the eftablithed 
Church, in their atrendance on its Public Ordinances, lead the Diffenters 
to a millaken coafidence, in-the comparative increafe of their numbers ; 
concluding, not without fome reafon, that ‘* they wao are not with us, are 
againft us!” 

23. Are not the fuperior zeal and conftancy of Sectaries in general, in 
attending on their refpective and particular forms and places of Public 
Worfhip, areproachto many who pretend to be not only members, bute 
friends of the Church of England, and even admirers of her fuperlatively 
excellent fervices of Public Worthip, and yet feldom come within her 
walls. 

24. Are the excufes of diftance, roads, weather, health, of works of 
charity, or unavoidable necessity, by which the attendance of the most 
regular may be occafionally interrupted, fuch as they could eonf{cientoufly 
urge, and would be influenced by, in matters of tar in‘erior weight and 
importance ? 

25. Lohear—** the Gofpel preached to every creature ;” to hear-—what 
the wifett fages of antiquity could never teach, nor the mott learned fophitt 
of the prefent day can now demontirate, except by the light which is 
borrowed from Revelation,—the glad tidings of pardon for patt tins, upon 
the terms of fincere repentance and renewed obedience,—the promife of 
God’s Holy Spirit, to help our infirmities,” and the afiurance of a joyful 
refurreGlion to Everlatting Life, through the merits of a crufified and tri- 
umphant Saviour; is not this the moft intcrefting cmployment, that can pot- 
fibly engage the human mind? If thefe are fubjeG@s “ which even the 
Angels defire to look into,” are they not, * worthy of all acceptation” and 
attention of men? 

26. Can they who take no delight in the fpiritual “ fervice of the fanc- 
tuary” here below, expect to be qualified, by any fudden change at their 
deceafe, for the happinefs of Heaven, for the employments and enjoy- 
ments of the Blefled, ‘* in the General Aflembly and Church of the Firtt- 
born, and to receive pleafure from the Society of Angels and Arch-Angels, 
in the immediate prefence of God,—even could they be admitted there ? 

Ponder thefe queitions well. Re-perufethem. Put down with pea or 
pencil, or pronounce out of your own mouth, a diflinét and {pecific 
an{wer to every one of them in fucceffion, Yes, or No, according to your 
confcience ; and then, be your future conduét on this moft important 
fubject, regulated by the deeifion of your ewn cool and unbiafled judg- 
ment. Luke xii, 67, xix. 22, former part. John xiii, 17-) 
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POETRY. 
—_— a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sik ) 
SEND you a trifle that was written fome years ago, and fuggefted, 
I believe, by the ‘4 Needy Knife-grinder” of your illuftrious pre- 
deceffor, the original Anti-Jacobin. hatever may becom of the {fen- 
timent, the fapphic nietre feems to be pretty correct. We muft fuppofe a 
philofophical Jacobia, who had been conténiplating with rapture the 
maflacres at Lyous, La Vendee, &c. And thiat foon after, on confidering 
whe fate of a Goofe that had been roafted and éater in the houfe of a loy 
gentleman, he breaks out into the following potti¢-patriotic whinings. 
BENVOLIO. 
Sapphia’s Lamentation of a Facobin an the démolition of 2 roafted Goose. 
Scaly Goofe- gander, what a fad miffiap’s this! 
Innocent throat cut—not a friend to fave thee, 


While cruel cook, fans pity, Goofey-. gander, 
Sticks on a vile {pit. 


Scaly Goofe-gander, whither art thou wander’d ? 

Not, as thy bard fings, in a lady’s chamber ; 

‘Tho’ to that room thy pretty fnowy plumes may 
Pafs in a down bed. 


Pluck’d ate thy plumes all lilly bright and fhiny. 

Now, alas! e’en thy merry-thought’s a fad thought ;. 

And the dear breaft-bone, fye upon the tyrant, 
Turn’d to a tkip-jack. 


This the proud tyrant’s little boys and girls took, 
‘ Making it tkip where thou, alas! devour’d waft. 
Cobler; how cou’dit thou pitylefs fupply wax 
For fuch a foul deed? 


Jacobins thee would not abufe fo gtofsly. 
‘Tender are their 2 a and atheifts 
Melt at each downfall of a ug or loufe 

Deittoy’d by the tyrants. 


Shortned are thy days, pretty Goofey-gander, 
Waddle thou ne’er fhalt any more, nor henceforth 
Strut a grand grey Goofe over Charley mountains 
Hifling at all kings. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

WE have been given to undertiand that a second Pamphlet from thé 
pen of Ascuines, on the fubje@ of the treatment experienced by Sir 
Home Popham, has been ready for publication apwards of a month; but 
the author, from an idea that Rie extraordinary ftatements which it con- 
tained, might influence the Committee appointed to Confider the whole of 
the documents, refufed to let it be delivered till they had come to their 
decision. The report that it has been suppressed, is therelore totally void 
of foundation. 

—— ————— ===> ee 


7 : TO OUR READERS, 

"Phe death of one of the principal Contributors to this Work, and the 
iNnefs of another, have rendered it indifpenfibly neceflary for poftponing 
the Political View of Europe, which ought to have been prefixed to the 
prefent Volume. 
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INDEX. 
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A. 


CRE, dreadful detail of Buonaparte’s 
expedition to, 108. 

AGors, triftures on the requifites of, 87. 

Adam, extraordinary ftature at_ributed to hisn 
at the creation, 462. 

Agriculture, the bafis of the fecurity of the 
ftate, and the profperty of the people, 
63 

Agnoulturifts, modern, their fattening of 
cattle reprobated, 374, 

Allegiance, remarks on, 303. 

Aimon, Mr. fallacy in the obferwationrs of, 
on Mc. Wilkes, 245. 

Anijeolli, General, one of the leat atrocious 
Pench Goneruls, $94; his. milfiion to 
England proved to have been an infult, ib. 
the irlection af him to prepare the fubju- 
gt.on of Kugland, ib. 

Aanu«i Regiiter, antimadverfions on the 
execution of that work, 343, the parlia- 
mentary proceedings defcribed in it, mere 
copies from the Newfpapers, 344; {late 
of Eyrope contidered, 346; obfervations 
on the convention between the Freach 
and Batavian republics, 347; the per- 
petual coniulfhip of Buemaparte. refe- 
rejse to, 347, 3485; Marquis Cornwal. 
his'samifiion to Paris, 348, 3495 account 
of the French expedition to St. Domingo, 
350. 

Anti Jacobin Review, refutation of certain 
charges made againft it, 320-330. 

Apparitions and (uperttizsion, ingenivus se- 

mark on, by M. Leffing, 372. 

Armipian fyftem, mifreprefented, 353 

Army, the Chinefe, amount of, 132. 

Artic’e, the Greek, obfervations on, 100, 
i192. 

Articles of the chureh of England, remarks 
on, 176; their fubfeription recommended 
by hithop Jolly, and Mr. Sinner, to 
thofe of the Epifcopal periuafion, 177. 

Afferias interefting ebtervations of M. Caf- 
fas, reipoGting the ancieat town of, 402. 

Affes in Italy, ew qualities of, afcer.ained 

salifts, 92. 

PO dns import of the doftrine of, 340: 

Atlantica:can, influence of its conftitut.on 
on the climate illuftrted, 65. 

Attornies, their refpeétabilicy increafed by 


the new tax, 189; necellity of purifying 
that profetfion, ib. 

Audience ef Paris, inttance of the extraordinary 
effect produced in them by dramatic repre- 
fentation, 467. 

Augereau, his crnelty towards the inhabitants 
of Lugo, delcribed, 495. 


B. 


Rabie and Beaumont's Military Gallery, 493. 

Bailly’s Meinvirs of a Witnefs to the Frewch 
Revolution, 437. 

Babylon, hittory of, tmperfeétly executed, 
45. 

Bacon, Fraucis, diftorted biography of, 45, 
46; ftatement of various writers refpect- 
ing his charatier, ib. 

Bagot, Dr. the chara&ter of, fk -tched, 439. 

Banditti, dangerous intefture of the Iftrian 
coaft by numerous hordes of, 400. 

Baptifm, hiftc ry of that rite, 47. 

original incention of, 857. 

, of infants, reafons for the. 305. 
Barbarifm in grammar, comments on, 47. 
Bards, cenfure of that article in Regs’s Cy- 

cloprdia, 47. 

Barn, beft deicription of a, contained in 
V.reil’s Georgics, 48. 

Barometer, dullnefs of that article in Rees’s 
Cyclopadia, 48. 

Battalion, ftrictures on the explanation of, 
in Rees’s Cyclopedia, 49. 

Battle, remarks on the compofition of that 
article in Rees’s Cyclopedia, 50. 

Bathing places, their influenee on youthful 
minds, 145. 

Beaulicu, defeated twice by Buonaparte by 
the fame (tratagem, 406. 

Beauty, elaborute wreatife on, commended, 
59 

Beauty, the fleeping, eccentric defeription 
of in Mifs Weiler’s poems, 103 5 remarks 
ov the ridiculoufnels of the latter, 104, 
190. 

Bedouins, prolix and common place account 
of the, sl. ° 

Bengal, usimperiant compilation of that 
greet asticle in Kex’s Cyclopardin, $1. 

Bentley, Kicbard, ¢oramendable biography 
of, 51. 

Mm 


Bernadoity, 
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Bernadotte, more remarkable for his infolence 
than his exploits asa General, 496. 

Berthier, Mr. the maffacre of deferibed, 491. 

———, General, accuftomed to be the 
tool of all factions, 496. 

Berwick, upon Tweed, cenfures on the de- 
feription of in Ree’s Cyclopa@dia, §2. 

Betz, imperfeétly detailed in Ree’s Cyclo- 
peedia. 52. 

Betty (Mafter) biographical memoirs of ; 
folly of the attempts to panegyrize him, 
19%. 

—-— his firt performance in London po- 
etics*ly defcribed, 302. 

Bible, laborious compilation on the word, 
52, 53. 

Blagdon, F. Efq. e“ition of the Speétatcr by, 
commended, 308. 

Booker, Dr. cenfure of his poem of * To- 
bias,”’ 123, 424. 

Bournonville, the notoriety of, to be attri- 
buted only to his impritonmentin Auftria, 
496. 

Bon, diftinguithed for his bravery in Italy 
and Egypt, 496. 

Brand, Hannah, her denial of fome tenets 
of the Bible, 208. 

Bread, high price of, converfation on that 
fubject, 197. 

Briflot, his plan of Municipalities, the caufe 
of his downtall, 490. 

Brown, Dr. account of, 376; the fubjects 
of his fermons ftated, ib. recommenda- 
tion of the famc, 381- 

Buonaparté, the charaéter ef, compared with 
that of Charlemagne; his hypocrify and 
ufurpation of the crown, 481. 

Buonaparte, his addrefs to the Maltefe on 
taking pofietiion of their ifland, ftriétures 
on, 5, 6; his patronage of the Arts and 
of Letters before the year 1798 and 7. 

, aéts and condwuét of, in 1802, 
347, 348. 

——-~—--, compared with Cromwell by 

Mr. Burdon, 405 ; reflections on his mar- 

riage with Mad, Beauharnois ; his treat- 

ment of that lady, ib. account of the 
commencement of his viétorious career ; 
exaggeration of his atchievement at the 
bridge of Lodi by M. Buidon; ib. ftric- 
eures on his condu& on that occafion, 

406; recital of his fevere meafures to 

conciliate obedience in Italy, ib remarks 

on his letter to the Archduke Charles, 

407; inftances of his favage ferocity of 

temper, ib. bis taciturnity miltsken for 

modefty, correéted, 407, 408; infolence 
of his proclamation to the inhabitants of 

Cairo, ib his expedition to Acre, dread- 

ful anecdotes of, 402. 409; of his merits 

at the battle of Marengo, 4:10; obferva- 
tions on his government, 410, 41) ; fail- 
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ure of the attempt to Compare him with 
Philip of Mocedon, ib. 

Burdon, Mr. panegyrics of, on Buonaparté, 
407; calumny ef Sir sidney Smith at 
Acre, 409; his general cftimate of the 
expedition to Fgypt, 410; fummary of 
his biography of Buonaparte, 411 

Byrfa, remarks on the part of Carthage 
conflituted by, 107; fign.fieation of, 
107, 109. 

Byr/a of Virg 1, remarks on the, 331, 332. 


C, 


Calvin’s works, remarks on them; nature 
of their contents, 227, 2283 the author 
proved to have b ena leveller, 437. 

Calvinifm, prin iples of, explained by Dr. 
Hill, 226, feq 

and Arminianifm, dfficulties ad- 

hereing to, on the fubjeét of falvation ; 

ftriftures on them &c. 2389, 240. 

» object ons made to that fyftem, 

- 240; liberty, definition of, according to, 
ib. reference drawn between that doétrine 
and that of the Neceffarians, ib. objec. 
tions to the Calviniftic fyftem, arguments 
oppoted, &c. 240, 241; reafoning of Dr, 
Hill on the fame, ib. further remarks on, 
320, 321. 

Calvinittic fyftem, fupported by Dr. Hill, 
351, (fee alfo Hill Dr.) ite abfurdity 
proved, 353. 

Carthage, origin of the name of that city 
invelligated, 107 3 refutation of its deri- 
vation fiom a Grecian fource, ib. 

Caffas, M. caufe of his Travels in Iftria and 
Dalmatia, 386, 387. 

————, account of a dangerous voyage of, 
from the depredations of the banditti ; 
narrow efcape, &e. 400, 4o1, 

Cat) olics of Ireland, remarks on the, 9, 10. 

, their proportiion of to the pro- 
teftants, 149. : 

. Irith, their fatement, remarks os 
their conduét, &c. 11. 

Catholifm, nature of ‘redemption, drawn 
trom, 234. 

Catholic church, the, cruelty of, 4273 is 
favourable to democracy <s well as mo- 
narehy, 4303 fiscal project of in 1729; 
is perniciouine's, 49). 

Catholic petition, the, letter on the fub- 
je€t of, 424; dangers arifing from grant. 
Ing it, 425, 435. 

Catholics in England, the, hints refpeing, 
443. 

Cenfovate in China, defcribed, 72. 

Cnaracter in private life, and its confequen- 
ces, obfervat.ons on the, 379, 381. 

Character, 
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Character, difference betweea the French and 
Englith, with refpect to taxes, 453. 

Charlemague and Buonaparteé, attempt at a pa- 
rallel between them, 480. 

Charlemagne, his manver of governing in- 
finitely fuperior to thatof Buonaparté, 482 ; 
his violent refolution, againft the Saxons, 
who had revolted; bis cruel treatment of 
Rodguad, Duke of Triuli, 484; aecount of 
his expedition to Spain, 485: the policy of 
his journey to Rome, ib. j his butchering 
45,00 Saxon prifoners, fimilar to the 
recent atrocity of Buouaparte at Jath, 436 ; 
his character as it is givea by Voltaire, 487. 

Chinefe, religion of the, 134. 

Chinefe women, the treatment of the, a 
proof, that China ranks but low on the 
{cale cf civilization, 68 ; the employment 
ef, in ploughing, and in her domettic 
circle, ib. their {moaking of tobacco, 69 ; 
manner of their difpofal in marriage, {i- 
milar to flavery, ib. 

China, barbarous laws in, refpeGing fuf- 
pected murder, 69, 70; frequency of in- 
fanticide and fuicide in, 70; puerility of 
the amufements ia that country, 70,71; 
language and fituation of, curious ac- 
count concerning the, 26 ; hiftorical re- 
cords of, their complete and regular fe: ies 
&c. ib. remarks on the conftitution ot, 
power of the fovereign, &c. 71, 723 cen- 
forate defcribed, ib, reflections on the 

* criminal code in, ib. remarkable trial for 
hoinicide, 73, 77. 

Chinefe Government, their fu'picious con- 
duét to firangers, 133 ; liberality of fome 
of its individuals to the Embaffador's 
fuite. 14). 

Chinefe, or magic lantern, defcription of 
the, g51. 

Choice, liberty of, defcribed in Calvin's 
fyftem, 240, 241. 

** Chriftian Obfrvers,” the, remarks on the 
objett of, 3193; the fect proved to be Cal- 
Viniftic, 320; expofure of their accufa- 
tions againft the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
ib. 

** Chriftian Obfervers,’’ the, ienorance of, 
proved, 322, 323; their accufatien 
againft Dr. Gleig, refuted, 321, 325, 329; 
fhort account of their charatter, 329. 

Chriftianity, the imporance of, confidered 
as a ** republication of na‘ural religion,” 
and as a ** method of faving fioners,” 
231. 

Church of England accufed of rigid ad- 
herence to Calvanifm, 174 

Church of Scotland, fentiments on the, 152. 

Clatiical learning, proot of its advantages, at an 
early age, 465. 

Clay-Marle, nthe analytis of, 418. 

Climates, nerthern, inferenc s refpecting 


vegetation, drawn from the nature of the 
65. 

Coalitions, thoughts on, 295. 

Coleman, objeét of his mitlion to Ireland, 
17; his death for high treafon, ib. 

Confeffion of Faith, fpecimen of on the 
fubjeét of predeftination, 238. 

Confinable and unconfinable fubftances, re- 
marks on, 92 

Conttituti:n of China, fee China. 

Controverfies religious, ftatement of Dr. 
Hill, of the Arian, Socinian, Trinitarian, 
&c. &c. 233. 

Convention between the French and Bata- 
Vian republics, 347. 

Cons iviality in China, curious mode of ex- 
pre‘iing, 69. 

Corn-trade, the, ably difcufied, 308 

Cornwallis, Lord, cone liating conduf of, 
towards the Irifh Papifts, 153 inefficacy 
of that treatment, 16; details of his 
journey to Pars, 3483 account of his 
negociatiOn, 348, 349. 

Covenant Chr ftian, condition of the, col. 
lected, 3373; confideration of the mean- 
ing of the word, 357. 

Cow-Pox, addrefs on the fubjeé& of inocu. 
lating the, 304. 

Coxe, Mr. the, talents of, for poetry, dif- 
tng ifhed for their elegance, 420, 42913 
proof of his conjugal tendernefs, ib. fpe- 
cimen of a patriotic tong by, 422; in- 
fiance of his happinels as an epigram- 
mitift, 423. 

Cruclties, wiltul, infli€ted on animals fer the 
purpofe of experiments, animadverfion on 
the, 374. 

Cruelty, ferocious, of the Jews, to the Cana- 
nites, correét explanation of the, 207. 

Cucciha, explanation of that ceremony, 2. 


D. 


Dalmatians, the, proved to be the defcend- 
ants of the Romans, 388, 398; hatred 
between them and the Morlachians, ib. 

Dancing, obferveat ons on, 144. 

David, the pfalms of, tranflated by Mr, 
Cottle, ably executed, gol. 

Decency, fentiments on; allufions to the 
want of modeity in the Monthly Re- 
viewers, 102, 103. 

Delicacy, female, confidered in a polithed 
ftate by travelling ; eenfure of, &c. 375. 
Defmond, Earl of, account of his frequent 

rebellions and death, 17. 

Divin'ty, the fyftem of, its importance de- 
{cribed, 229. 

Dueling, i:s reprobation, on the occafion of 
the death of Gen. Hamilton, 191. 

Mm? Edinburgh 


: 
' 
: 
' 








E. 


Edinburgh Reviewers, remarks on ther 
injuftice to authers in gencral, 88; de- 
fence of Dr. Thomfon again the, 38,95 ; 
proof ef their wilful diftortion of the text 
of an author, 90. 

Dr Thomlon’s fyfiem of Chemifiry, uni- 
vi tfilly approwed of, except by thefe Re- 
viewers, 88; explanation of their con- 
du&, 89, 91; handfome acknowledge- 
ment of his own errors, 92, 95. 

Edinburgh \eview, general ovf{irvations on 
its contents, fpirit, &c. &c. 209, 210, 
211. 

Education of females, thoughts on the, 142. 

Kducatio:, importance of, in general, 412; 
modern foreign lanzuages recommended 
to a young Princefs, ib. proficiency in 
the fine arts not requ fite fos a fovereign, 
ib neceffity of a fovereign being acquaint- 
ed with hunian nature and hiftory of the 
country. ib. importance of hiftory toa 
fovercign, and ftrittures on Hume, 413, 
444; excellence of religion in forming 
the character, &c. 414, 416. 

Egypt, motives of the French D.re€tory for 
invading, 7, 8. 

Eleétion, the coétrine of, ably canvaffed, 


339. 

Elegy, a political parody, 218, 223. 

Emancipat:on, catholic, the importanee of, 
contdered, 263 ; pretenfions of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, 2845 grounds 
tor oppofing it, ib, tenor of the term 
‘‘ Catholic Emancipation.” obfervations 
en the teft oath, 285, 287; rfleétions on 
the afcendancy either of the Roman 
Catholics or Proteftants, 2866. 294; on 
the ftatement of the acknowledged doc- 
trines of the Romifh Church, aso. 

—, Englifh, fee Great Britain. 

Epigtams, 224, 335. 

-Epifcopacy, ftrictures on the divine right 
of, 363. 

Epifcopalians and Prefbyterians, centroverty 
between the, explaincd by D. Martin, 
155. 

Epiicepalians in Scotland, remarks on them 
1723 declaration of that church te fub- 
feribe the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, 173. 

Equivogue, a poem, 111. 

. Errors incident to divines 3 probability of 
their origin, &c. 205. 

_ Erfkine, Dr. character of, defcribed by Dr. 
Martin, 35. 

Evangelical Magazine, object of the, 436; 
detcription of methodiftical preachers, 
ib. inferences thence drawn, 436, 437; 
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hiftory of the methodifts, their influence, 
&c. tb. 


F. 


Faith, juftification by, inveftizated, 338. 

Fakts, the inefficacy of, explained, 180. 

Favou ites of princes, evils ariting from the 
influence of, 414. 

Iinances of France coadu&ted with fraud to 
the public, 164. 

Fitzgerald's dreadful rebellion of the, in 
Ireland, 17. , 

Flax pl. at, utility of its culture to Ireland 
66, 67. : . 

Forcits of France, infalubrious efte& of their 
deftruction, for the building of gun-buats, 
45! 

Fox, Mr. view of the condu& and political 
pr nciples of, 295, 296. 

France, account of its expenditure, 167. 

French nation, reafons tur its having overcome 
financial ointacles, 450. 

French, motives of the, in undertaking the 
expedition to Egypt defe ibed, 6. 

French foldiers, contraft between thefe and 
the Roman foldiers, 491 ; cruelty of tne 
former, ib. 


Fuad, the, patriotic, ftatement of, 307. 


CG, 


Gee, the maffacre of its inhabitants by the 
Englith and Scotch forces, refuted, 9, 10; 
hiftorical affertions on the fiétion, ib. 

Genius, the patronage of men of, recom- 
mended to fovereigns, 415. 

GitTord, Mr. his tranflation of Juvenal com- 
pared with that by Mr. Marfh, 23, 24; 
fuperiority of the former proved, 23, 30. 

———, Mr. falfely charged of reprefenting 
cannibalifm, pratifed in Egypt, 96, 99. 

Gleig, Dr. the fermans of, diitorted by the 
** Chriftian Obferver,” 321 ; higb charac- 
ter of, 326, 327° 

Globes, u‘e of the, explained, 183. 

Gofpel, the do&rnne ef explained, 172. 

Grace, invifible, enquiry in the eperat on 
o!, 239. 

Gray's Elegy, written in a church-yard, 
tranflated in Latin ; by fchool-boys, ¢om- 
mendation of, 443, 446. 

“re Britain, inhabitants of, their charaétes, 
134. 


Gemmting Loid, prefent conneftions ef, 
186. 


Haidockt, 


Indéx. 


H. 


Maiducks, their miferable fiate de‘cribed, 
390; their charaéter, ib. 

Haley's late poem, iniériority of, to hs 
Otier poetical effufions, 383 ; his manner 
compared with that of Cowper, 383, 
384; plan of his “* Triumph of Mutic,” 
and obfervitions on an arrogant, para- 
doxical affertion, 834, 385. 

Hamilton, General, fuseral oration in me- 
mo y of, 190; his charaéter, ib. 

Hawkerian controverfy, the, obfervations 
of Mr. Polwhele on, 348, 442. 

Heat, explanation of, according to Hut- 
tou’s theory, 211, 214. 

Hebrew tongue, aninadverfions on the 
ignorance of the critics of the, 197, feq 
Heretics, cuftom of tie ancient, to alter 

patlages in the Bible, 204 

Hill, Dr. theolog cal inftitutes by, 225. 

Hill, Dr. his fuppost ot the Calvinift ¢ fyf- 
tem. and rejeCtion of that predeftinat: n 
defended by Taylor of Norwich, 351; 
his mifreprefentation of the Arminian 
fvftem, 353; contideratiun of convertion 
and regeneration, 354; of jutuhcation, 
395, 356; the word covenant viewed, 
according to its ge cral meaning. 3573 
baptifm, why originally imitituted, 357, 
358; confirmatio:, remarks on, 359; 
excellent account of the connecton be- 
tween Chu ch and State. and of the gene- 
ral pr.nciples of Prefbyterian government, 
359, 371; explan tion of the grounds 
for the authority of the Lay Krprers, 
264; advice to future m nifters of the 
Church of Scotland, 367; obfervations 
ou tke Liturgy and Di:eory, 367, 368; 
on the adminiftration of the facram nts, 
and on le€turing, 364, 399; of tre doc- 
trinal part ef preaching, and wing the 
uck, 369, 371. 

Hill (sir Richard) covtroverfy of, 11725 his 
vpinion of the clergy in general, and oF the 
Calvanifts in particular, 1175 his rcluc 
tance rv acknowledge the truth of univer- 
fal redemption, and his filence refpecting 
the liturgy accounted for, 2575 his ac- 


kuowledgment refpeting the infpiration of 


the Holy Ghoft, 2585 his affertion re- 
fpeting the introduction of Calvinifin, re- 
fured, 258, 2593 remarks concerning the 
intercourte between Cranmer and Calvin, 
260; his miftake ef the phrafes God's 
eleétion, and Calviniftie eleétion, ib. his 
account of Bifhop Jewell’s ‘* Apology,” re- 
futed, 26>, 262; his opinion of Ridley 
and Bradford, 262, 263; his confounding 
she Calyinian with the Anti-Culvuuan 
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fyftem iu every infance proved, 264, 266 ; 
Gingular remark OW the duties of paftoral 
ottice, 266, 268; his drange and contufed 
remark on the thirty-nine articles, 268, 
270; Obiervations on the attrivutes of God, 
2755 on redemptions 272 5 his attachment 
to the conititution of that church, of 
which he is a member; ftri@ures on it, 
273, 275. 

Hiftorographers of the Chinefe empire, na- 
ture of their duty, 72. 

Homicide, trial tor, in China, remarkable 
account of a, 73, 77. 

Hofea, the prophecy of, in what light to be 
viewed, 199 ; proper names occurring in, 
explanation of the, 199, 209. 

Hotlea tranflated hy Bishop Horfley, ftritures 
on the criticifm of, 199, 204. 
Huctonan theory ef the éarth, refuted, 213, 

214. 


I, 


Infanticide in China, fre China. 

Infpiration, accurate notion of, 240, 

Infiy'ration of the feriptures, go2. 

Initruction ef youth, requiring accuracy in 
ftatements, 186. 

Initruction, good qualifications for, united 
with paternal aficetion, their influence, 

Infur:cétions in China, rarity of, 1315 difafe 
fi ction, prefent, account of the, 132. 

Intelligence, literary, m2. 

Interpolations in the holy fcriptures, ftrictures 
ony, 2@6, 206. 

Invalids ot the army and wavy, propofition for 
fupporting thes 419, 420, 

luvafion, neceflity of increafing our difpofable 
force, againft, 300. 

Irelund, depraved state of, reported by a fecret 
cominitree of the Englifh Houfe of Come 
MONS, 16; million ot au Apecuit from Eng- 
land in p7gty tu the treafonable affertbly, 
the Catholic Committee, 17 5 recominended 
as the moft preferable country for eftablith- 
ing an inftitution of * Moral and phyficab 
Geography,” by Dr. Patterfon, 61, 62; pre- 
ferenee given to London for this purpote, ib. 
icavesty of wood in, 635 che changes of the 
climate inthat country coufidered; inquiry in- 
to the various opinions refpecting this point, 
64,65; the population of, enquiry into, 147- 

Iris, the Norwich, a Latin poem on, 109, 
IIo. 

Irith, ancient drefs of the; inferences drawn 
from it, refpecting the culcure of the flax- 
plant, 63. 

Jef, maffucre of the 
vi Buonupaite at, 4 nrifon 

M 309, 


ers by the orders 


Jamiefoa 
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Jamiefon, Dr. the ufe of facred hiftory, Ly, 
204. 

Juveusl, remarks on. the different tranfatious 
of, 23, 243 neceffity of judgment in tranf- 
lating, 26; cenfure of the Roman people 
for their inypudence by, 27 5 requifites ex- 
pected in a good tranflation of, ib. 


K. 


Kali purum, the action of, upon ftrictures in 
the Urethra, 417. 


L. 


Lz lies, addrefs tothe, defcriptive of the at- 
traction of a virtuous character, 195, en- 
comium on frugality and ceremony in the 
domettic life of, 196. 

Language of China, tee Chira. 

Lavater’s phyfiegnomy and band writing, nice 
diftinctions ot, 373. 

Lecture, neceffity of caution in, 187. 

Levellingy the fyficm of, prevalence of, fill 
congnuing, 277, 278. 

Leven, Lord and Lady, character of, ftrangely 
depicted by Dr. Martin, 36, 41. 

” Libels, general obfervations on, 296, 299. 

Lite, the middle ranks in, fituation of, con- 
fidercd, 381, 383. 

Louis X V1. elegy on, by Bailly, 423. 

fore, anecdote of the fir imprettion of, 466 


M. 


Maree, account of the ifland of, 9. 

Malia, ancient and modern, det ription oft 
and feq. remarks on the goverminent of that 
ifland under the knights ; the nature of the 
foil and population, 3, 4°) the revenues of, 
and annual expenditure, ib. knights of, aif 
ery of the, 43 conduct of the French on 
occupying it, 4, §3 neeeflity of its being 
fulject to fuine pow rtul capntty, $3 ex- 

_ hortation to the exiled knights of, 8, 9. 

Malteie, their manners, cuftoms, ceremenies 
and diverfions defcribed, 2 3 peculiar cultom 
of, in cvlebrating the firit birth day of ther 
children, ib. account of their obfervetion of 
Shrove-Tuesday, 2, 3. 

Man, his efitence in a ftate of nature con- 
fidered, 185. 

Man, confideration of, in Calvin's fyfein, 
240, 

Manure, account efthe agricultural faits, their 
ufe in, 418. 

Marth, Mr. the Satires of Juvenal tranflated 
by, 23; his details refpecting che hiftory 
of his tranflation, ib. preverenee given to 
brevity in tranflating, by ; and ftrictures on 
his plan, 245 his tranflation gompauryd with 
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that of Mr, Gifford, ib. its deficiency in 
point of {pirit and characteriftic, 25 5 talents 
of, not adapted to fatire, 33. 

Ma:tin, Dr. Sermons of, 33 his total wart 
of fkill in the art of compofition, with 
proots, 41, 44. 

Matthews, William, on the modern ftate and 
principles of the Quakers, 208. 

Memory, curious anecdote of the lofs of, ata 
critical moment, 466. 

Meteorology, the importance of, confidered 
by Dr. Patterfon,- 563 obfervations of Dr. 
Woedhoule on, 61. 

Methodiim, charucterittic of, 304. 

Methoditts, tee Evangelical Magazine. 

Movality, its inefficacy without religion, 187. 

Morlachians, origin and hiftery of the, 388; 
theircharacter, 389, 3913 curious cuftom 
in arranging with their crediturs, 391, 3923 
violence of their referttnrent, ib. deferip- 
tion of their marriage ceremonies, 393, 
394 3 miferable flate of the married women, 
i). treatment of the children, ib. crefs of 
both fexes, 3953 account of their habits- 
tions, domeftic life, and aliments, 395, 
396 5 inftances of their health and vigour 
apparent in their diverfions, ib. ther man- 
ner of treating difeafes and wounds, 396, 
397; details of their ceremonies at fune- 
rals, female chaunters, &c. &c. ib. re- 
marks on their poetical genius, particularly 
on their heroic! fongs, 397, 3985 proof 
of their being tie real deicendauts of the 
Sclavonians, ib. 

Mountains, the friendly influence of conficer- 
ed, 66. 

Nivivrave’sy Sir R. Memoirs of the [rith see 
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N. 


Natural ph lofophy, influence of, in banifhing 
fuperiiition, 372. 

Natural religion, the charaGers and fources of, 
deicribed, 234. 

Necker, remarks on the fatal confequences of 
his political 468; Miraveau's 
opinion of him, 4.69 ; h's early hiftory, and 
firictures on the culogies of his admirers, 
4715 479. 

Neltuny, Losd, lines addrveffid to, on his arri- 
vai at Brecon in $02, 111, 112 

Neptunian hypothefis of the earth, its futility 
exhibited, 214, 215. 

New Year's Offering, a poem, rio, 111. 

Nile, explanation of its courfe y ee ording toa 
pailage in Virgil’s 4th Georgic, 216, 217, 


conduct, 


Opinions, 





dndex. 


O. 


Opinions of Pelagius, Arminius, and other 
aucient divines, .and ,reflectiung on their 
import, 233, 234. 

Orange-men, invectives of Mr. 
againit, 13, 14 


Plowden 


P. 


Paleye, Dr. moral philofophy cenfured, 187. 
Papifts, Trith and Engin, co-operat vn of the, 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, 16, 97. 
Pupitts, Irth, ftatement of thear aceounts, and 
fees pad to their treafonable hired agents, 
in April 1793, 17.3 proofs of their cefigus 
to dethrone his majetty, 12 5 better fituati- 
on of the, than the r fellow relicionifts im 
England, 193 thir ultimatun a 1793 
employeca a -loak to their treaionable and 
feditions »roceed.ngs, 19 5 conspiracy os the, 
evidently demonftrated, 22; explofion of 

that catu‘trophe, ib. 

Patterfon, Dr. {trong recommendations of his 
work intided * Obfervations on the Climate 
of Ircluid, &c. 67. 

Pelt.cr, remarks ont e trial af, for a libel on 
Buonaparte, 216. 

Pentatess h, its authenticity proved by our 
faviour, 206. 

Pefchier, experiments made by, to afcertain an 
analogy between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, §85 remarks on their purport, 
ib. 

Philofophy of nature, new definitions of, and 
ideas on the 458, 464. 

Phratcolugy, neceility of attending to the tex- 
ture of, in correct tranflations, 1938. 

Piety, its imitation recommended, 179. 

———., and couraze, difeourfe on, a‘lapted to 
our prefent fituation, 18a. 

Planting, obfervations oa, 66. 

Plants, fy {tem of M. Mirbel refpecting their 
anatomical ftructure preterred by Dr. Pat- 
terfon; remarks on that theory, $4, $5. 

Plowden, Mr. remarks of, on Dr. Wirner’s 
hiftory of Ireland, 10; hes confideratmn of 
the motives of the adininiftration in forming 
the ynion, 11, extract of his letter to Mr. 
Pite on that fubje€&, ib; reprefentation of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, their 
unparall-led fufferance and forbesaanee, with 
rittures on the fame, 123 deierption of 
the orangemen, 135 infinuatiou refpecting 
Sir H. Mufgrave’s memoirs, 165 account 
and objet of his miffion to Ireland, and dis 
interview with Mr. Addington, 185; mean- 
nefs and duplicity of, in accepting a com- 
penfation, his fubfequent conduct, 195 203 
his interview with Mz. Mariden, ib. 
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Plowden, Mr. ftatement of the documents 
obtained by him for writing the hiftory af 
the union, 20; revept on of, by Mr. Abbott, 
ib. revtarks on his ailociates in ireland, ib. 
is rfuied parment of the Lit part of hie 
compenfaticu by Mr. Addinvton; motives 
for this den al, 213 @ri@ures on the tenor 
of his work, 20. failure of his regueft to Mr, 
Addington tor leave to porufe certain ftate- 
papers, ab. letter to tue premicr, ary 22; 
remarks of, on his own publication, io. 

Poetry, 213, 224, 30 25 332, 443 7 

verry, » 224, 320. Jory 3325 443, 447. 

Pols, account of, on cormer AUS» 308 winphi- 
theatre, defer pticn of the, 398, 399. 

Poiwheie, deeuce of, againit Mr. Overton 
and others, 438, and 199 

Pope, on the Juprem wy OF he, 290, 20F. 

Popery, propa anditts of, their milchief in 
eeludins goverment, 19. 

Popham, Sir Home, fippofed unjut and 
tyrannical treatinent of, by the late Admi- 
ral'y, 294. 

Pop rarity, the true arts by which fove reigns 
a ie y AIS, 

Population i Cina, amount of the 133. 

Polettriné, deicrption of that teem in Morla- 
Chia, 392. 

Pratt, Mr. general obtervations on the writings 
of, 275, hes remarks on Hampthire &c, 
276; his )» riormance of © Hail tellow well 
met’ happily dire&ed again the levelling 
fy item, 277, 231; his dramutifation of the 
** Nut Biown Mam of Prior’ lets fortu- 
nate, ib. remarks on his poetry, 231, 284. 

Predettination, difference of opiniens  refpece 
tng, and ftri€tures on them, 236, 2373 

the fentiments of the 
Arminians and Calviaiits on that principle, 
ib. examination of Dr. Hill's fyftem 5 yefue 
tation of the charge, that the 7th article of 
the churgh of England, is Calviniftic, 238. 

Preibyterian government, the general princi- 
ples deferibed, 359 aud ‘ey. 

Prefs, its freedom in China, aud punifhment 
of its abule, 130. 

Preis, remarks on reftrictions of the, 294; 
their tendeucy, 297. 

Prefton, Me. reflections of, on the domeftic 
culture @f flax feed, and its importation into 
Jreland, 7. 

Priefley, Dr, conception of Chrift, rejedted 
by, 204, 206. 

Priefts in China, their fraud, 136. 

Private boxes’ at Covent Garden theatre, 
obfervations on the impropriety of the, 
refuted, 83; at Drury Lane theatre, $5. 

Probratimi, meaning of that expreffion among 
the Morlachiins, 492. 

Public journals for 1804, their fpirit deferibed, 
163. 


dtterence between 


Quakers, 


Mm4 





Q. 


» ftritures upon the principles and 
conduct of the, 309, 319. 


R. 


Reafon, fatement of the province ef diverfity 

' of opinions and arguments on that head, 
232. 

Receipts of, the French government proef of 
their diminution in proportion to the ex- 
penditure, fince the revolution. 

Redemption, nature of confidered, according 
to the ideas of fome authors, aud remarks on 
them, 234; view of it im conformatice to 
the catholic fyftem, ib. 

Rees's Cyrlopadia, review of, 44, 53; fum- 
mary opinion of the reviewers on, unfa- 
wourable, §3, 55- 

Religion, neceffity of, tu females, 146. 

——, chriftian, evidences of the, and 
‘opi'ion of Dr. Hill, on that interefting 
fubjeet, 229, 230. 

———, indifference to, acute reafoning on, 
377s 579: 

rovation, dectee of, as laid down by Calvi- 
nifm, fri€tures on the fame, 242; opinion 
of the Arminians on the fame fubject, 243. 

Reviews in England, general remarks on the, 
their tendency ; preference of the Edinburgh 
Review to them, in that refpe& only, 82, 
83; petulance of the latter proved, ib. 

Reviewers, their refutation of the charges 
laid te them for their general cenfure of 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, §5; proved 201, 204; 
217, grofinefs of their ignorance. 

Rights of man, attempt to introduce them 
in China, failure, 131. 

Ryland, Rev. fingular account of the, 306. 

Rojcius, the young, ftri€tures on the charaéter 
of, as a ftage-performer, $7. 


Rouffeau, Diderot’s character of him, 467. 


S. 


Sabbaths, negligent obfervance of the, 180. 

Salvation by atonement ; propriety in confi- 
dering it as a matter of fad, 235. 

Saxe, Marfhall, his knowledge and ufe of the 
F.ench character, 466. 

Scardona, animated deicription of the fublime 
and unique cafeade formed by the Kerka, 
402, 404- . 

Scotch clergy, antipathy of the, to epifeopacy 
and litugy; their negle& in examining 
the ftandards of the church of England, 
227. : 
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Scriptures; holy, authenticity and correétnefs 
of the, 305 

Scripture, the fupreme tribunal for all do€rines 
and opinions, 232; centroverfies with 
regard to the, ib 

Scripture, exhortations of, advantages derived 
from the, 352. 

Seduétion, pvetical defeription of the horrors 
of, generally praifed, 300, 301. 

Senfe, common, a wholefome dith recom- 
mended to perfons of a weak digeftion, 194 

Shrove-Tuefday, ourious manner of cele- 
brating it in Malta, 2, 3. 

Slave-trade, obfervations of Mr. J. Fodt, oh 
the, reprebated, 80, 81. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, the chafeéter of, calum- 
niated by Mr. Burdon, 409. 

Socinianifm, difplayed in Dr. Jamiefon's 
work on the ufé of the facred hiftory, 204, 


234. 

Species, of animated beings, curious ideas on 
their mixture, 462. 

Soil, richnefs of, by what conftitutcd, 59, 60; 
remarks on its texture or organifation, its 
influence on the growth of vegetables, ib. 

Soul, immortality of the, attempted, 78. 

Spies, French, sn England, 168; their inf. 
lence, 169. 

Stachez, funétions of the, defcribed, 393. 

Statefmen, in former times, retrofpect to the, 
contrafted with thofe of a modern date, 425. 

Strabo’s account of the word Byr/z, 108. 

Stri€tures in the urethra, obfervations on the 
treatment of, 417, 418. 

Svati, explanation of the office of, 393. 

Suicide in China, fee China. 

Temple, Mifs, poems by, 169. 

Theatres, curious remark concerhing, . 
rights at, 84; ftri€tyres on the fame, ib. 
long-winded elegy on [Drury Lane theatre, 
$5; obfervations on performers, condu@ 
of the managers &c. ib. impropriety of 
almitting the frail fifterhood, $6. ~ 

Theology, manner in which it ought to be 
confidered, 342. 

Timber, foreign, the importation of, an im- 
menfe drainage of money from Great Brig 
tain, 62. 63. 

Tourifts, hints io modern, 82. 

Tranfmutation of metals, mad idea of Gir- 
tanner refpecting the, 374- 

Triefte, interefting detaiis of, given by M. 
Caffas. 399, 400; aggrandizement of, pro- 
moted by Maria Therafia, ib. its trade and 
territorial produétions, ib. ancient hiftory 
of, ib. 

Talmud, extravagance of the, 2 confirmation 
of the infpiration of the Old Teftarment, 
207. 

Tea, remarks on the cultivation of, 138. 

Tiers Etat, different ideas in France, con- 
ceruing the, 4838. ae 

Trinity 
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Trinity, the doétrine of the, attempts ¢o pre- 
vent, 208. 


V. 


Vegetables, the varioos motory impulfes of, 
proved to be extraneous, 57. 

Vezetable, world, the, fatirioal reflections on, 
374, 375- q . 

Vegetation, thé futrimental economy of, inge- 
hious obfervations of Dr. Patterfon, wade 
on, 58, $9- 

Vice, its imitation reprehended, 131. 

Vines in Greece, remarks on the, 79. 

Virgil, animadverfions en, 106, 109. 

Virgil, new illuftration of a paflage in the 4th 
Georgic of, 216, 217. 

Union, évangeli¢, ii Germany, firft formation 
of the, 14. 

«ame, between the prefbyterians and the 
members of the eftablithed church, pro- 
jected under James Il. 145 obje& of that 
inftitution, ib: 

——, in the ettablithed church, the neceffity 
of, 182. 

Ufcoques, detcription of the, given by Caffus, 
337, 388. 


Ww 


War with Spain, juftice and policy of, 164. 

- » juttified, 300. 

War expences, difference of, between the 
prefeat and anéicnt government uf France, 
454- ; 

Warburton’s theory of Redemption, remarks 
on, 235- 

‘Waters, neutral faline, difcovery of, at Hamp- 
Read, 162; their medicina) qualities. 
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Webfter, Dr. account of, according to the 
ftatement of Dr. Martin, 45. 

Whateley, Mr. competition of with Mr. 
Hyine, 418. 

Wite, remarks on the qualities neceflary in a, 
196, 

Wimiham, Mr remarks en the tergiverfstion 
al, 296. 

Winds, origin and nature of, curfory remarke 
on the, 63. 

Wilks, (the Jate) I. correfpondeuce of, with 
his trends; gentral remarks on the nature 
et the publication, 244, his parentage, 
245; frit Rep in life, and morriage, 996g 
remarks on his profeifion of veligion, 047 5 
his firft entry into public lite, and primary 
public addrefs at Berwick ; fri€tures on the 
latter, 247, 248; his difappeintment at 
that place, and fuccefsful attempe at Aylef- 
bury, ib. commencement of his career in 
the oppofition, his inducement explained, 
249; verfatility of his charaéter, ib, hia 
defcription of the fate of his native country, 
250; his change of fentiments on the at- 
tuinment of wealth, iv. fpecimens of futi- 
lity and impicty in his letters 250, 254; 
his purtiality for the lu: uries of the table, 
252; prools of his having bean a paralite, 
id. his complimentary cards, remarks on 
fome of, 255; hints on his qualities and 
the manner of educating his daughter; 
remarks refpecting bis fcientific powers (it 
any); conclufive obfervations on the man 
and mannets, 256, 257. 

Wilks, #. Efg. verfes to, $325 935- 

World, comtor-able news fer thofe whe ex- 
pect its diffolution, 461. 


Y. 


Yang tfhoo-foo, defcription of, 176. 
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